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History Teaching 


are emphasized in these 


McGRAW-HILL Books 


Greenan and Cottrell’s 


From Then Until Now 


Old World Background of Our Civilization, $1.36 





Presents the development of civilization from the days The book is planned to develop in young people a 
of primitive man until the present. The plan of or- proper appreciation of the contributions made by 
ganization permits the combining of geography and many nations to our civilization. 


history as each is related to the other. 
Coyle and Evans’ 


Our American Heritage 
Book I—From Wilderness to Nation, $1.08. Book II—From Subject to Citizen, $1.36 


Complete edition in one volume, $1.80 


A 7th and 8th grade text in American history, treated America, territorial expansion of the United States, 
topically rather than chronologically, fused with and the meaning of citizenship. Book II deals with 
enough geography to explain this history and with the struggles of Liberty in the Old World and New, 
enough civics to transform the deed past into the leading up to the present era. 


living present. Book I covers the colonization of 


Greenan and Gathany’s 


Units in World History 


Development of Modern Europe, $1.96 


The materials of world history organized into 19 and trends in history. Unusually comprehensive teach- 
understandable units, showing the pupil how present- ing devices make possible the effective use of the 
day institutions developed out of the past. Definite laboratory method of instruction without a separate 
emphasis is given to the great institutions, movements textbook. 


Write for further information 
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Radio in Social Studies Teaching’ 


S. HOWARD EVANS 


Secretary, National Committee on Education by Radio, New York 


Throughout any consideration of radio and the 
social studies, it must be kept in mind that radio is 
only a medium of communication. It cannot create 
ideas for the social studies. It cannot prepare materials 
for teaching. It can only transmit what is prepared for 
it by teachers and others. 

The radio, however, represents a force which 
teachers of the social studies cannot ignore. While it 
has the limitations of being auditory (at least in the 
present stage of its development), transitory, and of 
appealing primarily to the emotions, it has a power 
which plays a large part in shaping the subject matter 
of the social sciences. It has become a powerful influ- 
ence in the election of presidents in this country. 
In some of the foreign countries it has played a large 
part in the overthrow of governments. It has helped 
to change the culture and to mould the ideas of 
nations. 

Just how great the influence of radio is cannot be 

stated with certainty. However, every study that has 
been made indicates that it is powerful. It seems to 
have an effect upon school children in their informa- 
tion, their attitudes and their emotions. 
_ A few years ago Dr. Vierling Kersey, state super- 
intendent of education in California, became inter- 
ested in radio and other extra curricular educational 
influences. He authorized a survey to ascertain what 
these influences were and how powerful they might 
be. The survey reported a number of agencies, among 
which were radio, motion pictures, newspapers, 
magazines, libraries, and comic strips, the latter so 
important that they were given a classification by 
themselves. The findings seemed to indicate that the 
sum total of all these influences was greater than the 
influence of the school itself. 


I cite this evidence of the importance of radio and 
the other media of communication by way of empha- 
sizing that anyone interested in the social sciences 
must be interested in broadcasting. Teachers must be 
concerned not only with the subject matter of the 
programs which the radio carries to their classrooms, 
but also with the total program output available to 
children from all stations because these programs 
exert so great an influence on the lives of boys and 
girls. Except as social science teachers are alive to the 
totality of this influence, their work in the classroom 
will lack a maximum of effectiveness. 

In broadcasting there are good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent programs. We cannot control them. It would not 
be well if we could. The temptation to censor would 
be too great. We would be too apt to try to dictate 
the program menu, not only of school children, but 
of adults as well. What we can do is to sensitize 
school children to the values of radio, and help them 
develop standards of discrimination which they can 
use both in the selection of programs for their enjoy- 
ment and in protecting themselves against the adver- 
tising propaganda with which the air is filled. 

Turning now from the problems raised by the 
broad general aspects of radio to the more restricted 
area of school broadcasting, the opportunities for 
social studies teachers increase. When school broad- 
casting is done under proper educational auspices, 
classroom teachers can have a voice in establishing 
the specifications for programs. They are in a position 
to control the conditions of listening in a way not 
possible elsewhere. They can also control the use to 
which programs are put. 

If teachers are in a position to exercise such con- 
trol, how should they use their power? No one can 
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say with certainty as yet, but the possibilities appear 
to be almost limitless. The subject can be dealt with 
endlessly, either in terms of generalities or of specific 
statements. Generalities are apt to be platitudinous 
and anesthetic. Therefore I shall try to deal rather 
specifically with some of the problems of radio. 

Education has been said to involve two broad func- 
tions: first, that of transmitting from generation to 
generation the culture of the past; and second, that 
of helping individuals adjust themselves to the social 
change of which they are a part. In both of these 
functions radio can be useful, and as we have seen, 
cannot be ignored. 

Once more let it be emphasized that radio cannot 
do the whole job. It must always be used as an instru- 
ment to supplement, but not to supplant the teacher. 
It has characteristics which make it incompetent even 
to help at certain points, and yet tremendously useful 
at other points. 

One of the weaknesses of broadcasting is its 
unreliability for the transmission of factual informa- 
tion. A motion picture which can be repeated, or a 
book which can be referred to, is much better than 
the single fleeting impression to be gained from a 
radio program. This difficulty is being overcome by 
the making of electrical transcriptions of programs 
which can then be made available to classrooms in disc 
or record form and which can be reproduced at the 
will of the teacher. However, enough difficulty still 
remains so that it seems advisable, if factual infor- 
mation is to be given by radio, to limit the broadcast 
to fifteen minutes and to deal with a single central 
idea. These precautions should be kept in mind 
whether social studies materials are being prepared 
for broadcasting or programs are being selected for 
classroom use. 

Perhaps the great strength of radio is its effective- 
ness in transmitting the intangible qualities of per- 
sonality. The recent political campaign has given an 
indication which will not soon be forgotten of the 
value of a good radio personality. In the field of edu- 
cation the same possibilities of personality exist. The 
reading of a textbook about government is a totally 
different and vastly inferior experience to listening to 
the voices of those who govern. Great figures in edu- 
cation, science, business and public affairs, who could 
never come into any single classroom, can be made 
available to all the schoolrooms of the nation by the 
device of radio transmission. 

In the same way that the use of personality trans- 
mitted by radio can do much to color and improve 
social studies teaching, so the use of important and 
historically significant events can be used to great 
advantage. The recent feats performed by the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company in the world-wide hook-ups 
it arranged as part of its tenth anniversary celebration 
could have been used by teachers to give their pupils 


is 


an appreciation of the interdependence and interrela. 
tionships of the nations of the world which they could 
not have achieved by classroom discussion or text- 
books alone. 

In this connection I am reminded of two illustra- 
tions used by Dr. Arthur G. Crane, president of the 
University of Wyoming, and chairman of the Nation. 
al Committee on Education by Radio, in his address 
before the National Education Association at Port- 
land last summer. Dr. Crane related that: 

While traveling by auto through the state of 
Ohio a few days ago I turned on the radio in the 
car and hear a man in New York City saying, 
“Stand by for a conversation with the Hinden- 
burg.’ That great airship was out over the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic Ocean speeding towards 
America on its: first trans-Atlantic flight. A man 
in New York was picking up the conversation 
between the Hindenburg airship and the great 
steamer Bremen and relaying this intercepted 
conversation over the National Broadcasting 
Company’s network for all America to hear. ] 
heard the Hindenburg say ‘Hindenburg calling 
Bremen.” I heard the reply, ‘Steamship Bremen 
calling Hindenburg.” I heard them then engage 
in a two-way conversation telling the events of 
the voyage, wishing each other well, as one 
plowed its way through the waves of the Atlan- 
tic and the other sped through the air to its 
destination at Lakehurst. I then listened to 
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prominent passengers tell the American listeners | 
of events of the voyage, of the take-off, of the | 


comfortable trip, of the daily radio newspaper 


which they had on the air liner, and I was hear: | 


ing this as I bowled along over the highways of 
Ohio. What a stimulus to the study of geogra- 
phy, of international relations and of science, 


would such an experience have been to students 


in our high schools! They must have returned to . 
their studies with renewed interest, with more | 


appreciation of the connection between their 
studies and the great world of events about 
them. 

Some months ago I sat in my home on top of 
the Rocky Mountains and heard the take-off of 
the stratosphere balloon as it tugged at its ropes 


in the Black Hills of South Dakota. I heard the | 


commands of the officers, I heard the creak of 
the ropes as the great bag swung aloft, lifting 
the gondola with its precious load of instruments 


and aeronauts. We heard the two intrepid & | 


plorers of the stratosphere talk to each other; 
we listened to the men talk with Washington 
and London as they sailed over the plains 0 
South Dakota. We heard the wife of one of the 
men speaking from Washington, say, “Joh, 
where are you?” and his husband-like reply, 
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“My dear, we are way up in the air.” It was a 
thrill to share by radio that great trip of scientific 
exploration. What a zest this experience gave to 
a study of science, of meteorology, or geography. 
How the pictures appearing later in the National 
Geographic Magazine took on renewed interest 
because as listeners we had participated in the 
epoch-making flight! 


Many more examples could be cited of the kind of 
experiences which radio is uniquely able to contribute 
to the classroom. Such experiences are exhilarating 
and inspirational. They are bound to have an effect 
upon pupils. No conscientious teacher will much 
longer be able to consider herself free to deny her 
pupils the advantage of sharing this kind of radio 
experience. 

Without going into more detail regarding the kind 
of thing which radio can do superbly, I want to take 
a moment to raise the question of how radio is to be 
used if it is to be admitted to the classroom. Obvi- 
ously there ought to be some preparation for its re- 
ception. There ought to be a setting created into 
which the broadcast should come. What should this 
setting be and how should it be accomplished? 

Without presuming to give any complete answer, 
there are a few suggestions which can be made with 
confidence. In the first place, there should be a gen- 
eral awareness that there are various programs avail- 


able and the class should know what broadcast has 
been selected and why. The importance of this matter 
has been given such recognition in the state of Ohio 
that the state university has undertaken to make a 
selection of possible programs available for school 
use, indicating both the use of the program and the 
age range of the pupils for whom it is best adapted. 

Wherever possible the pupils should be given the 
opportunity to prepare themselves for the reception 
of the broadcast by building a background of infor- 
mation. This may involve work in libraries. It may 
center around manuals which contain information to 
be made available in class. 

There should also be some provision for following- 
up each program in order to integrate it with the 
regular classroom work of the pupils and thereby 
enhancing its significance. Using radio without mak- 
ing definite provision for its integration is a waste of 
broadcasting effort and classroom time. 

In bringing to a close this brief statement, I want 
to emphasize that I have tried to suggest the bound- 
less reaches of radio. I have indicated some of its 
possible applications and have tried to point out that 
it is not to be used indiscriminately, but must be em- 
ployed with caution. 





* An address by S. Howard Evans, secretary, National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio, before the National Council for 
the Social Studies, Detroit, Michigan, November 27, 1936. 


The Social Studies Viewed as a Whole 


PAUL T. RANKIN 


Supervising Director of Curriculum and Research 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


When one views the social studies program as a 
whole, what activities do they include? More specifi- 
cally, what should the persons in a school system who 
are designated to reconstruct the social studies cur- 
riculum do? What are their responsibilities in relation 
to their program as a whole? In the first place, these 
petsons should express explicitly the criteria on the 
basis of which they will judge the value and ade- 
quacy of the program. Every teacher, every super- 
visor, every superintendent has his own basis for 
judgment of the merit of the social studies curricu- 
lum, but in the majority of cases these criteria are 
not formulated definitely and consciously. The second 
activity is the decision as to the general pattern or 
combination of patterns in accordance with which 
the social studies program as a whole is to be or- 
ganized. The third activity is, of course, the develop- 
ment of the program in accordance with the pattern 


and in the light of the adopted criteria. The fourth 
is the appraisal of the program at various stages in 
its development in relation to the adopted criteria. 
These points I should like to discuss in some detail. 


CRITERIA OF PROGRAM AS A WHOLE! 


Ten principles are here proposed that may serve 
as a guide in the evaluation of an existing curriculum 
or in the development of a revised curriculum in so- 
cial studies. In the formulation of the principles pre- 
sented, the attempt has been made to express all major 
criteria which would be met in greater or less degree 
by a good program. Obviously, some of these princi- 
ples will be in conflict with others, at least in part. 
But such conflict is characteristic of real problems in 
life. Rarely, if ever, is there but one criterion in terms 
of which choice is to be exercised. The superintendent 
of schools and his staff need to consider a// factors 
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say with certainty as yet, but the possibilities appear 
to be almost limitless. The subject can be dealt with 
endlessly, either in terms of generalities or of specific 
statements. Generalities are apt to be platitudinous 
and anesthetic. Therefore I shall try to deal rather 
specifically with some of the problems of radio. 

Education has been said to involve two broad func- 
tions: first, that of transmitting from generation to 
generation the culture of the past; and second, that 
of helping individuals adjust themselves to the social 
change of which they are a part. In both of these 
functions radio can be useful, and as we have seen, 
cannot be ignored. 

Once more let it be emphasized that radio cannot 
do the whole job. It must always be used as an instru- 
ment to supplement, but not to supplant the teacher. 
It has characteristics which make it incompetent even 
to help at certain points, and yet tremendously useful 
at other points. 

One of the weaknesses of broadcasting is its 
unreliability for the transmission of factual informa- 
tion. A motion picture which can be repeated, or a 
book which can be referred to, is much better than 
the single fleeting impression to be gained from a 
radio program. This difficulty is being overcome by 
the making of electrical transcriptions of programs 
which can then be made available to classrooms in disc 
or record form and which can be reproduced at the 
will of the teacher. However, enough difficulty still 
remains so that it seems advisable, if factual infor- 
mation is to be given by radio, to limit the broadcast 
to fifteen minutes and to deal with a single central 
idea. These precautions should be kept in mind 
whether social studies materials are being prepared 
for broadcasting or programs are being selected for 
classroom use. 

Perhaps the great strength of radio is its effective- 
ness in transmitting the intangible qualities of per- 
sonality. The recent political campaign has given an 
indication which will not soon be forgotten of the 
value of a good radio personality. In the field of edu- 
cation the same possibilities of personality exist. The 
reading of a textbook about government is a totally 
different and vastly inferior experience to listening to 
the voices of those who govern. Great figures in edu- 
cation, science, business and public affairs, who could 
never come into any single classroom, can be made 
available to all the schoolrooms of the nation by the 
device of radio transmission. 

In the same way that the use of personality trans- 
mitted by radio can do much to color and improve 
social studies teaching, so the use of important and 
historically significant events can be used to great 
advantage. The recent feats performed by the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company in the world-wide hook-ups 
it arranged as part of its tenth anniversary celebration 
could have been used by teachers to give their pupils 
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an appreciation of the interdependence and interrela. 
tionships of the nations of the world which they could 
not have achieved by classroom discussion or text- 
books alone. 

In this connection I am reminded of two illustra. 
tions used by Dr. Arthur G. Crane, president of the 
University of Wyoming, and chairman of the Nation. 
al Committee on Education by Radio, in his address 
before the National Education Association at Port- 
land last summer. Dr. Crane related that: 

While traveling by auto through the state of 
Ohio a few days ago I turned on the radio in the 
car and hear a man in New York City saying, 
“Stand by for a conversation with the Hinden- 
burg.” That great airship was out over the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic Ocean speeding towards 
America on its first trans-Atlantic flight. A man 
in New York was picking up the conversation 
between the Hindenburg airship and the great 


steamer Bremen and relaying this intercepted | 


conversation over the National Broadcasting 
Company's network for all America to hear, | 
heard the Hindenburg say “Hindenburg calling 
Bremen.” | heard the reply, “Steamship Bremen 
calling Hindenburg.” I heard them then engage 
in a two-way conversation telling the events of 
the voyage, wishing each other well, as one 
plowed its way through the waves of the Atlan- 
tic and the other sped through the air to its 
destination at Lakehurst. I then listened to 
prominent passengers tell the American listeners 





of events of the voyage, of the take-off, of the 
comfortable trip, of the daily radio newspaper | 


which they had on the air liner, and I was hear- 
ing this as I bowled along over the highways of 
Ohio. What a stimulus to the study of geogra- 
phy, of international relations and of science, 
would such an experience have been to students 
in our high schools! They must have returned to 
their studies with renewed interest, with more 
appreciation of the connection between their 
studies and the great world of events about 
them. 

Some months ago I sat in my home on top of 
the Rocky Mountains and heard the take-off of 
the stratosphere balloon as it tugged at its ropes 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. I heard the 


commands of the officers, I heard the creak of J 


the ropes as the great bag swung aloft, lifting 
the gondola with its precious load of instruments 
and aeronauts. We heard the two intrepid & 
plorers of the stratosphere talk to each other; 
we listened to the men talk with Washington 
and London as they sailed over the plains 
South Dakota. We heard the wife of one of the 
men speaking from Washington, say, “Joh, 


where are you?”’ and his husband-like reply, | 
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“My dear, we are way up in the air.”” It was a 
thrill to share by radio that great trip of scientific 
exploration. What a zest this experience gave to 
a study of science, of meteorology, or geography. 
How the pictures appearing later in the National 
Geographic Magazine took on renewed interest 
because as listeners we had participated in the 
epoch-making flight! 


Many more examples could be cited of the kind of 
experiences which radio is uniquely able to contribute 
to the classroom. Such experiences are exhilarating 
and inspirational. They are bound to have an effect 
upon pupils. No conscientious teacher will much 
longer be able to consider herself free to deny her 
pupils the advantage of sharing this kind of radio 
experience. 

Without going into more detail regarding the kind 
of thing which radio can do superbly, I want to take 
a moment to raise the question of how radio is to be 
used if it is to be admitted to the classroom. Obvi- 
ously there ought to be some preparation for its re- 
ception. There ought to be a setting created into 
which the broadcast should come. What should this 
setting be and how should it be accomplished? 

Without presuming to give any complete answer, 
there are a few suggestions which can be made with 
confidence. In the first place, there should be a gen- 
eral awareness that there are various programs avail- 


able and the class should know what broadcast has 
been selected and why. The importance of this matter 
has been given such recognition in the state of Ohio 
that the state university has undertaken to make a 
selection of possible programs available for school 
use, indicating both the use of the program and the 
age range of the pupils for whom it is best adapted. 

Wherever possible the pupils should be given the 
Opportunity to prepare themselves for the reception 
of the broadcast by building a background of infor- 
mation. This may involve work in libraries. It may 
center around manuals which contain information to 
be made available in class. 

There should also be some provision for following- 
up each program in order to integrate it with the 
regular classroom work of the pupils and thereby 
enhancing its significance. Using radio without mak- 
ing definite provision for its integration is a waste of 
broadcasting effort and classroom time. 

In bringing to a close this brief statement, I want 
to emphasize that I have tried to suggest the bound- 
less reaches of radio. I have indicated some of its 
possible applications and have tried to point out that 
it is not to be used indiscriminately, but must be em- 
ployed with caution. 


* An address by S. Howard Evans, secretary, National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio, before the National Council for 
the Social Studies, Detroit, Michigan, November 27, 1936. 


The Social Studies Viewed as a Whole 


PAUL T. RANKIN 


Supervising Director of Curriculum and Research 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


When one views the social studies program as a 
whole, what activities do they include? More specifi- 
cally, what should the persons in a school system who 
are designated to reconstruct the social studies cur- 
ticulum do? What are their responsibilities in relation 
to their program as a whole? In the first place, these 
persons should express explicitly the criteria on the 
basis of which they will judge the value and ade- 
quacy of the program. Every teacher, every super- 
visof, every superintendent has his own basis for 
judgment of the merit of the social studies curricu- 
lum, but in the majority of cases these criteria are 
not formulated definitely and consciously. The second 
activity is the decision as to the general pattern or 
combination of patterns in accordance with which 
the social studies program as a whole is to be or- 
ganized. The third activity is, of course, the develop- 
ment of the program in accordance with the pattern 


and in the light of the adopted criteria. The fourth 
is the appraisal of the program at various stages in 
its development in relation to the adopted criteria. 
These points I should like to discuss in some detail. 


CRITERIA OF PROGRAM AS A WHOLE!’ 


Ten principles are here proposed that may serve 
as a guide in the evaluation of an existing curriculum 
or in the development of a revised curriculum in so- 
cial studies. In the formulation of the principles pre- 
sented, the attempt has been made to express all major 
criteria which would be met in greater or less degree 
by a good program. Obviously, some of these princi- 
ples will be in conflict with others, at least in part. 
But such conflict is characteristic of real problems in 
life. Rarely, if ever, is there but one criterion in terms 
of which choice is to be exercised. The superintendent 
of schools and his staff need to consider al/ factors 
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involved in their choice of the social science program 
as a whole, and to choose the “‘best’’ program for the 
local situation in the light of their judgment of the 
bearing of the various criteria. 

1. Comprehensiveness and Balance. The social 
studies program should provide for comprehensive- 
ness and balance among the learning situations in or- 
der to attain all major objectives. Are the pupils pro- 
vided with experiences, direct or vicarious, that will 
promote the attainment of every major purpose of 
teaching the social studies? Is the distribution of time 
and emphasis upon these experiences consistent with 
the relative value of, and difficulty in attaining, the 
outcomes toward which they are directed? Are there 
whole areas of social experience that are neglected? 
If so, what provision can be made for incorporating 
them in the program? Is primary emphasis placed 
upon themes of perennial significance rather than 
those of temporary or local interest? Is the actual 
teaching in the classroom, as well as the course of 
study comprehensive and well-balanced? 

As an example of a neglected area, consider how 
children in some communities may go through their 
entire school career, taking some social study every 
year, and yet have no opportunity to learn about the 
essential elements in satisfying human relationship 
at the simpler and more intimate levels. The minor 
—and sometimes major—tragedies of home life 
where there is constant bickering between the older 
and the younger child or between the parent and the 
gtandparent give ample evidence of the need for 
understanding of and control over the technics of 
living pleasantly and effectively with others in the 
home group. If such ability is an important social 
objective, should not the social studies program make 
adequate provision for the collection and interpreta- 
tion of relevant facts? Many other examples of neg- 
lected areas are suggested in the Department of 
Superintendence yearbook. 

2. Vertical Articulation. The program should pro- 
vide for progressive, continuous development through 
the school years. That 1s, the curriculum should be 
unified and continuous from kindergarten through 
senior high school, each unit and grade building upon 
those that precede and contributing to those that 
follow. Wasteful repetition is avoided, but helpful 
review and reinforcement are given upon matters 
of real consequence. For example, if American his- 
tory is to be taught in the fifth, eighth, and eleventh 
grades, care must be taken to have these courses 
properly articulated. Piecemeal preparation of the 
course of study by different committees at different 
times is most inimical to vertical articulation and 
should be condemned and avoided. 

3. Horizontal Articulation. The program should 
provide for proper correlation with the experiences 
children are having during the other periods of their 
school day. The social studies constitute but one sec- 





tion, albeit a large section, of the entire school cur. 
riculum. As the American Historical Association 
Commission puts it, ‘“The program of social science 
instruction should not be organized as a separate 
and isolated division of the curriculum but rather 
should be closely integrated with other activities and 
subjects so that the entire curriculum of the school 
may constitute a unified attack upon the complicated 
problems of life in contemporary society.’ 

4. Reality of Learning Situations. The program 
should consist largely of learning situations which 
resemble as closely as possible the problems met in 
life. In real life outside of school, people learn chiefly 
either as a means of helping them achieve a desired 
end or as a by-product of the activity involved in 
achieving the end. The man-on-the-street learns about 
the procedure of amending the state constitution 
when he wishes to pass or block a particular amend- 
ment. In the process of working for or against the 
amendent he accumulates considerable information 
about many other matters, such as the conduct of 
political meetings, the procedure in getting peti- 
tions signed, the legal requirements for voting, and 
so on. The social studies program which is to give 
young people the power to solve problems in social 
life is most likely to be successful when it employs 
genuine problems and issues. 

A proper balance between direct and vicarious 
learning experiences is needed. In the past the work 
of the schoolroom, in social studies as in other fields, 
has been devoted all too largely to the provision of 
vicarious experience to learners. High school students 
in a city which has three coal mines within five miles 
studied about the coal industry from a book only; no 
attempt was made to give basic experience of the na- 
ture of a coal mine or of the discomforts and dangers 
under which coal miners work; not one in a class 
of thirty had ever been down a shaft. In all probs 
bility, most social science programs need to utilize 
more opportunities for direct experience than they 
have done in the past. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that direct 
experience requires much more time than vicarious 
experience. There simply are not enough years of 
schooling to permit children to experience directly 
all the elements of social life which constitute the 
social heritage. Experiences to be secured directly 
probably should be limited to truly basic ones. Basic 
experiences may be considered to be those that open 
up relatively new fields of interest and appreciation, 
and render understandable further learning in thes 
fields, for example: seeing farm animals, observitlg 
a factory in operation, making a genuine group det 
sion, reading an actual document a hundred years old, 
comparing various observers’ reports of the safe 
event, or traveling 300 miles as a basis for a semis 
of distance. Such basic experiences may make meal 
ingful a considerable amount of vicarious experiente 
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5. Self-integrated Learning. The program should 
emphasize the organization of learning in and by the 
child rather than solely in the course of study. Rea- 
soned control of behavior in social fields can come 
only to the degree that the child makes the ideas 
of the course his own, re-synthesizes and generalizes 
from them in relation to his own experience and 
purposes. : 

6, Adaptation to Maturity of Learner. The pro- 
gram should be adapted to the learner's level of de- 
velopment. An obvious case of the necessity for such 
adaptation is the use of reading materials at each 
stage of the social studies that are appropriate to the 
reading skill of the pupil. Many advocate, for ex- 
ample, that very little reading be required in social 
studies classes until the fourth grade or higher be- 
cause of the problem of securing materials of appro- 
priate reading difficulty in lower grades. The com- 
monest complaint of teachers in nearly all grades 
is that the children cannot read the textbook. In addi- 
tion to being adapted to the degree of control of the 
learner over the tools of learning, the course in so- 
cial studies should be adapted to the learner's stage 
of development in power to perceive social relation- 
ships. 

7. Adaptation to Community Characteristics. The 
program should take account of distinctive character- 
istics and needs in the local community. To the de- 
gree that communities differ, so should the social 
studies differ. 

Port Huron, in which Thomas A. Edison spent his 
boyhood, may well feature his contributions to the 
development of electrical and mechanical devices. 
Duluth may organize its work on transportation 
around the importance of water routes as exemplified 
by the development of that city. Every community 
needs to capitalize its distinctive characteristics. Yet 
care must be taken to avoid too great a glorification 
of the local community. 

But communities have deficiencies as well as ad- 
vantages from the point of view of the social studies. 
In a farming area in Kansas there may be little natu- 
tal opportunity for experiencing and understanding 
factories and other elements of city life. The social 
studies in such an area need to make specific provi- 
sion, through pictures, movies, books, and trips, for 
the farm children to gain an appreciation of urban 
life. Similarly, city children need extra experience 
with farm life, perhaps through extended trips as 
used in European countries. The social studies pro- 
gtam must take account of the experiences normally 
available in a community, utilize them to the full for 
the development of the children, and supplement 
them to give a well-rounded understanding of social 
life in all its complexity. 

8. Adaptation to Individual Differences. The pro- 
gtam should be adapted to the differences among in- 
dividuals. That children differ greatly in native ca- 


pacity, in experience, in interests, and in purposes 
is an educational truism that has received much atten- 
tion in recent years. These differences require ad- 
justment in standards to be attained, in materials to 
be used, in basic experiences to be provided, in rate 
of learning, in amount of drill, in method of learning 
—indeed in every aspect or phase of the learning 
process. Furthermore, such adjustment to individual 
differences means not only modification in the con- 
tent and method for bright, average, and dull pupils, 
but also a very great adaptation within each group, 
however homogeneous, to the distinctive needs, in- 
terests, purposes, and capacities of the individuals 
who make up the group. 

9. Flexibility. The program should take account 
of the fact that planning of the experiences to be 
provided children is possible only to a degree and 
that opportunity must be given for the consideration 
of issues and problems that cannot be anticipated. 
The social studies course may well contain many more 
units of experience than any one class or individual 
can use, in order to allow for a large degree of free- 
dom in selection by the teacher in the light of the 
conditions of the community, the class, or even of 
his own training and special background. In general, 
the desired flexibility may be secured in three ways: 
the practice of leaving some time unassigned for 
pressing timely issues; the use of large units within 
which teachers and pupils select the specific areas for 
work; and the provision of many units from which 
an appropriate number can be chosen. 

10. Contribution to General Objectives. The pro- 
gram in social studies should contribute to the attain- 
ment of the general objectives of the school as well 
as to those objectives unique to the social studies. 
The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,® 
the recent report on the socio-economic goals,* the 
Cardinal Objectives of Elementary Education,® and 
the Goals of Public Education in Michigan’ are illus- 
trations of statements of general objectives of educa- 
tion that have been discussed widely. These goals are 
allocated to no one subject or group of subjects. They 
are general in the sense that the school program as a 
whole is designed to achieve them. And yet the school 
program is but the sum of the various subject pro- 
grams. If the general goals, such as ability in prob- 
lem solving, are to be attained, they must be attained 
through activities carried on during the time allotted 
to the various divisions of the curriculum. The good 
program in social studies will make its proportionate 
contribution—a large one—to the achievement of 
these general goals. 


THE CHOICE OF A GENERAL PATTERN OF 
ORGANIZATION 


The various people to whom the superintendent 
of schools delegates the responsibility for the social 
studies program have a very important decision to 
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make when they choose the pattern of organization. 
Although it would be possible to classify the differ- 
ent patterns in a variety of ways, the Department of 
Superintendence yearbook classifies patterns of or- 
ganization and gives illustrations of each in terms 
of the degree to which the program is unified. Three 
levels are proposed: 


(1) Separate subject courses in geography, his- 
tory, civics, economics, sociology, and social 
psychology organized and administered in- 
dependently. 

General social studies courses with ma- 
terials from the different subjects of the 
field organized and administered in a defi- 
nite relationship to the field as a whole. 

A correlated or integrated curriculum in 
which the social studies are organized and 
administered in a definite relationship to 
the entire curriculum with or without the 
preservation of their identity. 


(2) 


(3) 


There has been a great deal said and written about 
the relative merits of these differing patterns of or- 
ganization. I should like only to call attention to the 
desirability of considering the above-mentioned cri- 
teria when deciding upon the pattern of organization. 

For example, note the bearing of some of the cri- 
teria on the problem of choice of pattern. The first 
was comprehensiveness and balance—a criterion 
which is quite generally acceptable. Which of the 
three major patterns is most likely to be hospitable 
to the so-called neglected areas in the social studies? 
Consider, for example, at the seventh-grade level (1) 
separate subjects of history, geography, and civics, 
(2) general social science course, (3) a core curricu- 
lum which is broader even than social science. In 
which pattern would it be easiest to insert experiences 
concerning the interpretation of advertising and other 
propaganda? 

Or consider the second criterion of vertical articu- 
lation. Is progressive, continuous development of pu- 
pils more likely to be assured through separate sub- 
jects, a general social studies course, or an integrated 
curriculum? 

In the same way each criterion may well be con- 
sidered from the point of view of its implications 
for the general pattern of organization of the pro- 
gram. For if these criteria are truly bases of action, 
it seems obvious that major decisions regarding or- 
ganization should be made in the light of them. 


APPRAISAL OF THE PROGRAM AS A WHOLE 


Whatever pattern of organization is adopted, the 
curriculum is developed and organized as a course 
of study for the guidance of teachers. Before the 
course is finally completed, it would seem sensible 
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to check the consistency of the course with the criteria, 
For example, the program as a whole may be te. 
viewed to insure that all major areas of social ex. 
perience which should be understood by pupils have 
been provided. Similarly, the relationships in the dif. 
ferent grades to be investigated to make sure that the 
experiences in each grade build upon those that have 
gone before and lead to those that are to follow, 
Likewise, the program may be checked to find out 
whether adequate basic experiences have been pro- 
vided to open up varied fields of interest and to make 
more understandable the vicarious experiences that 
inevitably constitute the bulk of the curriculum. In 
similar fashion, each criterion should be applied in 


turn to the complete course. We school people are | 
sometimes criticized for setting up fine objectives and | 


bases of action and then disregarding these objec. 
tives and criteria in the preparation of the actual 
course. The desired union of theory and practice js 


facilitated by frequent evaluation of practice in the | 
light of principles. Such appraisal of the curriculum | 
is desirable at every stage during its development, | 
but especially at the time just prior to the adoption | 


of the program for general use. 


This discussion has been a plea for adequate con- | 


sideration by curriculum builders in the social studies 
of the general outline of the program and the general 
principles in accordance with which it should be 
planned. 

In conclusion, then, may I emphasize, first, the 
desirability of formulating explicitly the principles 
(ten are suggested here) in terms of which social 
studies workers in a school system are to do theit 
work; second, the importance of choosing the general 
pattern of organization of the program in the light 
of these principles and other relevant factors; and 
third, the value of periodic appraisal, in terms of these 
criteria, of the social studies course at various stages 
during its development. 


ee 


? This section is largely a selection and adaptation of material | 


in Chapter VI, “The Social Studies Curriculum,” Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. ( Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1936). 

? American Historical Association, Commission on the Social 
Studies, Conclusions and Recommendations (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1934), p. 48. 

* National Education Association, Committee on the Reorgant- 
zation of Secondary Education. Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education. U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Educ 
tion, Bulletin No. 35 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1918). ; 

‘National Education Association, Committee on Social 
Economic Goals. Also published in The Journal of the Nationa 
Education Association, XXIII (January, 1934), 6-12. 

*Committee on Elementary Education of the New York 


Council of Superintendents, Cardinal Objectives of Elementa) © 
Education (Albany: University of the State of New York, Odo § 


ber, 1929). 

* Michigan Education Planning Commission, Goals of Public 
Education in Michigan (Lansing: Department of Public Instruc 
tion, 1934). 
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The Function of History in an 
Americanism Program 


C. E. SOHL 
Abington High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 


It has been said on numerous occasions that there 
is nothing fundamentally new under the sun and that 
throughout the ages, history from time to time repeats 
itself. It is true that there have been many cynical 
comments relative to such statements. Certainly one 
cannot find traces anywhere in the past of the amazing 
inventions of the modern era. In respect to industrial 
activities it is quite likely that a parallel would be 
most difficult, if not impossible to find. 

If, however, we examine the human relations 
which exist among mankind, the problem is far less 
difficult. We do find a great similarity on many occa- 
sions. The form may be different but the substance 
is unquestionably the same. The hands may seem to 
be those of Esau but the voice will still be that of 
Jacob. The humanists of the Middle Ages may have 
been carried away to a certain degree by their enthusi- 
asm for the ancient Greeks and Romans. They may 
have ignored many of the problems of their immedi- 
ate period, but, without a doubt, they diligently 
searched for, and undoubtedly found, many princi- 
ples of human conduct which are practically as un- 
changeable as the laws of nature themselves. 

There is a great lapse of time between the days of 
the early humanist, Petrarch, to the year of 1937, but 
we cannot ignore the fact that the appararently drastic 
and sweeping changes which are now affecting 
American life have had their counterparts in previous 
times. Just a few more than one hundred years ago 
these United States, through the election of Andrew 
Jackson, was ushering in a social era, probably more 
sweeping and more drastic in its changes than the one 
attributed to the New Deal. 

One of the great challenges to our American 
schools is to locate and evaluate the factors that are 
tesponsible for the social problems which face us 
today, and which certainly must be met by the coming 
generation. Merely to express mystery will not do. 
We must learn the causes and effects. 

The social studies program of American education 
is predominantly affected by the factors of national- 
ism, democracy and the far reaching elements of the 
Industrial Revolution. It is most difficult to believe 
that any comprehensive course in geography, history, 
Civics, economics or current events can be presented 
without these agencies being present to a considerable 
degree. At times these constituents may be closely 





interwoven. They may also supplement each other. 
At other times they may generate diametrically op- 
posite viewpoints. Irrespective of their effects, the 
influences of nationalism, democracy and the Indus- 
trial Revolution can be readily recognized. They 
permeate practically every one of our major social 
problems. 

I am particularly interested in the social program 
of our American schools. This is not because I am a 
teacher, but primarily because I am a citizen of 
these United States and have a tremendous interest 
in the civic development of the youth now in our 
schools and colleges. Broadly speaking, our educa- 
tional program, particularly in our public secondary 
schools, has three fundamental objectives, namely, that 
of ethical development, that of earning a livelihood, 
and that of developing citizenship. 

I shall pass over the first two. This does not imply 
that they are of subordinate value. They are of ex- 
treme importance, but when we look at the public 
schools as tax supported creations of the several state 
legislatures, the civic objective becomes the one of 
paramount importance. It is imperative that the states 
of the United States, educate their citizens so that 
they can assume their responsible duties, that the 
existing form of government shall be preserved. 

Each one of us should be vitally interested in what 
is commonly called “Americanism.” There is no gen- 
erally accepted definition of this term. It must, how- 
ever, contain such elements as: 


1. The unreserved acceptance of the principles 
and ideals upon which our government was 
founded and a willingness to aid in their 
advancement. 

2. The development of a feeling of personal 
responsibility for the preservation of the 
rights, liberties, and privileges which have 
been won for us by our forefathers. 

3. An appreciation of American traditions. 

4. The inculcation of civic duties so that 
patriotism unconsciously becomes a part of 
the daily life of every citizen. 

5. The firm advocacy of the belief that Ameri- 
can democracy is superior to all other forms 
of government and that American citizenship 
is the greatest honor that any person may 
receive. 
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6. Unswerving opposition to subversive influ- 
ences that tend to undermine our existing 
form of government. 

7. The promotion of a type of citizenship 
worthy of the high ideals and noble sacrifices 
of the patriots whose combined efforts have 
created these United States of America. 


A survey of these indispensable components of 
Americanism clearly indicates a definite need for 
historical background. The first premise is that of 
an understanding of the principles and ideals upon 
which our government was founded. Only through a 
study of history can this be achieved. 

To know the real story of our democratic concep- 
tion of government, we must re-live the lives of its 
founders. We cannot begin with the Continental 
Congress. We must analyze the common philosophy 
of government held by our Revolutionary Patriots. 
The Declaration of Independence was not a “‘mush- 
room creation.” It was not a new outbreak of “‘utopi- 
anism.” It came into being as the culmination of 
mature thoughts, based on the contributions of politi- 
cal philosophers, reaching as far back into antiquity 
as Plato. 

When we proudly aver that the fundamental 
principles of American democracy are the best so far 
devised by the mind of man to govern a free people, 
it is necessary that we do more than merely make 
such an assertion. It is necessary to prove our state- 
ments. When we say that our government is the best, 
we imply a comparison with other leading countries. 
It is most ridiculous to attempt to do this except on 
the basis of historic facts. To compare honestly, we 
must know both the good and bad features of the 
objects compared. 

Frequently we hear a great deal about upholding 
American traditions. Upon each citizen it is enjoined 
to live up to the civic virtues of our forefathers. We 
all agree that this should be done. But how can one 
be expected to emulate the noble deeds of our fore- 
most citizens of the past unless we are familiar with 
them, and can follow logically their political and 
social pltilosophies? 

During the past political campaign we heard much 
about “The American System’ and “‘Jeffersonian 
Democrats.’ While in the minds of some, these were 
mere political phrases, yet to many others they ap- 
peared as unquestioned realities. How many of our 
citizens—voters as well as young people under the 
age of twenty-one—were hopelessly confused and 
were left wondering just what was the difference 
between the several varieties of democrats! Obviously 
the only way to clarify this confusion was through the 
historic approach. The matter could not be solved 
through party prejudice or political opinion. There 
could be no substitute for a knowledge of the politi- 
cal philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. 


i: 


If we wish to have a clear conception of “The 
American System,” the peculiar contributions of suc. 
cessive generations must be studied and analyzed, 
Adequate conclusions, based on factual evidence, wil] 
then reveal this indelible national pattern which may 
be properly called “The American System.” Again 
we find the historic prerequisite. Again there is no 
substitute. The teacher of civics, economics, or politi- 
cal science can only make himself ridiculous by at- 
tempting to make a clear presentation without being 
thoroughly informed and supported by the facts as 
recorded in history. 

When we speak of the development of a feeling 
of personal responsibility for the preservation of the 
rights, liberties and privileges which have been won 
for us by our forefathers, we are making mere empty 
gestures unless we can vitalize their contributions, 
We must know, not only what these rights, liberties 
and privileges are, but how they were secured and 
preserved. To no other source than the pages of 
history, can we turn for this information. We have no 
alternative. 

A statistical study of the courses pursued by high 
school students would probably reveal that more and 
more of them are studying civics, political science, 
sociology and economics and that the number who are 
studying history is somewhat declining. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the Department of Education has defined the 
minimum social studies content of a high school 
course to be one year of civics and one year of either 
American history or problems of democracy. This 
regulation obviously makes it possible for a young 
man or woman to enter his or her life work without 
having received a single day’s instruction in formal 
history. 

It is not my purpose to oppose or criticize any 
Department of Education. I most emphatically main- 
tain, however, that in order to achieve the objectives 
in the training of citizens in our democracy, history 








must play an important part. It is a moot question | 


whether this history shall be of a formal nature ot 
incidental. Whether it be one or the other, there is 
no doubt that it must have vital application to out 
current problems. It cannot be denied that we must 
have a basic understanding of the principles of gov- 
ernment before we can have a superstructure in the 
form of civic application to our political, social, and 
economic problems. 

Of course we are always confronted with the prob 
lem of selecting a procedure which will enable us to 
change our ideas into realities. Students of high 
school age of their own accord will not become vety 
enthusiastic about the historic background of modem 
government. Their Americanism will be of a vet 
superficial type unless it is properly developed. We 


abhor both the apathetic as well as the over-zealous f 


citizen. Indifference and fanaticism are equally objec 
tionable. 
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I would like to suggest a procedure in history simi- 
lar to the one used by the Civic Forum for Secondary 
Schools. This group of approximately eighty high 
schools under the sponsorship of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, conducts two meetings a year. The pur- 

se of these gatherings is to stimulate civic activities 
through group participation in some social, economic 
or political project. These meetings have been well 
attended and thoroughly enjoyed. Interest has been 
very keen and pupils have been greatly impressed 
both by participation and observation. At the last 
meeting, the forum presented a mock National Con- 
vention of one of the political parties. The actual 
convention procedures were carried out in detail. 
Participants and the spectators were much impressed. 

From a point of retrospection, it is most interesting 
to observe that the spirit of the electorate at the past 
election was definitely forecast by the thoughts and 
actions of the young men and women who constituted 
the convention and who in an orderly, but un- 
hampered, way simulated a National Convention. 

Another example that comes to my mind was the 
magnificent pageant put on by the Philadelphia Bar 
Association a year or so ago depicting the Constitu- 
tional Convention. No one could have been present 
to observe the spectacle without having been greatly 
impressed by the simplicity, earnestness and dignity 
shown by these distinguished lawyers in their por- 
trayal of one of the great acts in American history. 
It taught nearly everyone something new about our 
Constitution. It animated it into a living document in 
which pulsated the best and noblest thoughts of our 
illustrious patriotic forefathers. It created a respect 
and a reverence that will never diminish. 


There are undoubtedly many other ways by means 
of which patriotism and civic consciousness may be 
developed in our youth. The resourceful teacher will 
find may procedures and devices through which the 
virtues of our young citizens will be increased. The 
element of history cannot be separated from the 
process in developing American citizenship. On the 
contrary, when properly presented, it will be wel- 
comed for its valuable contribution. 

The preservation of Americanism through the 
training of our young citizens must be achieved by 
courses of study based on reason and fact rather than 
propaganda. We believe that the principles of democ- 
racy flourish best in the light of critical research 
rather than under the cover of conscripted national 
indoctrination. Every true American welcomes the 
unbiased analysis of our national life. If mistakes 
have been made from time to time we should be fully 
informed, about them so that a repetition will be 
avoided. The United States of America will continue 
to be the world’s champion of democracy only so 
long as its national philosophy can survive the critical 
investigation of the student of history. Not only may 
we fail to give our future generations their civic 
birthrights, but we may blight our national prestige 
as well. 

History is the medium through which we chart the 
broad, slow moving but irresistible stream of human 
progress. In the course of human events there are 
many whirlpools and eddy currents. We must not 
be fooled by them. Just as the mariner sets his course 
after studying his maps so must we steer the youth 
of our country only after we are familiar with the 
history of mankind. 


Has Social Science a Place 
in the High School? 


A. JANEEN COCHRAN 
Leipsic High School, Letpsic, Ohio 


_The challenge of the present in high school cur- 
ficulum construction is to pioneer paths in prepara- 
tion for occupations and positions for which the 
world will proffer recompense and recognition. Since 
“Education is a major industry in America,” it must 
mold its products to meet effectively the demands 
of American standards. Hence, the curriculum maker 
must visualize the boys and girls in today’s class- 
fooms as the council members, municipal officials, 
usiness and professional people, law makers, home 


builders, skilled and semi-skilled laborers of tomor- 
row. The student must experience junior citizenship 
through individual and group codperation in carry- 
ing out specific civic duties common to actual life 
situations. The coveted goal of the educator is a cor- 
relation of the individual student’s ability and en- 
vironment as they are affected by his emotional re- 
actions in relationship to his particular difficulties 
and his likes and dislikes. Any student who is placed 
in the environment of /iving his work and feeling 
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that he is an integral part of it, is much more likely 
to work up to capacity than if left to endure apatheti- 
cally an inflexible unsuited curriculum. 

That our changing world is seeking a re-interpre- 
tation of life values is obvious. The scattered mosaic 
of efficient citizenship must be reassembled by skill- 
ful hands and patient understanding minds. When 
we can define wealth in terms of well-rounded per- 
sonalities reflecting poise, grace, charm, and sincerity; 
desirable, capable, efficient citizens who neither shirk 
nor spurn duty; understanding neighbors; loyal mem- 
bers of society; tested, trusted, treasured friends; 
honest business; faithful service; dignity of labor; 
and loyalty to the royal within the individual, we can 
appreciate the significance of an adequately defined 
program of social science. When we can eliminate 
from society the power of money as an ideal, we can 
re-evaluate success as the possible achievement of 
power to “‘stop fretting over things that can’t be 
done or helped, and go to those things that can be 
done.”” Successful citizenship is indicated in one’s 
loyalty to his employer and co-workers; in his con- 
tinuous preparation for more efficient work; in the 
fact that he doesn’t expect good pay for poor service; 
and in his refusal to slander even his enemies. 

Realizing that ‘‘a square peg may not fit into a 
round hole but a square deal fits anywhere,’’ attempts 
have been made to adjust the course of study in 
social science to the actual needs of the individual 
student. The specific problem is to acquaint the 
student with his better self and to assist him to 
achieve true superiority through being superior to 
his own previous self. If the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school is to give a place to social science, the 
courses must be constructed and presented with a 
specific objective in view. The means of attaining 
the objective lie in helping the student to change 
satisfactorily certain undesirable attitudes and to 
meet a number of long-felt needs of student life. 
These attitudes are too numerous to mention. In 
some instances they strike the sharps and flats of 
personality in ridiculous discord. Again they seem 
to beat out a vicious monotony on savage tom-toms. 
To say the least, the circle of selfishness that “begins 
with I and ends with me’ must be enlarged to in- 
clude the elements of wholesome group life. Herbart 
voices the need and the remedy in one statement: 
“Hindrances of offenses are good only when new 
activities continually take the places of those re- 
strained.” Lotus D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, avers: “Citizenship now, as 
never before, calls for intellectuality touched with 
emotion, for a sympathetic understanding colored 
with idealism, for a rational consideration of the 
problems of democracy actuated and motivated by a 
keen sense of moral obligation.” The many, as well 
as the few, must be educated to the fact that all high 





character depends on the inward adjustment to moral 
law that operates for the good of the group. 

The seven cardinal principles of education form 
objective criteria for such curricular goals. Courses 
of this type cannot be planned “‘out of a clear Sky,” 
Individual interviews, student opinion expressed 
anonymously in confidential questionnaires used in 
class work, standard and teacher-constructed tests, 
open class discussion, homework, and observation, 
may contribute to the building of such courses. These 
come only out of long experience and patient re. 
search creatively adapted to human needs. The tra- 
ditional course in “‘citizenship’” must be changed 
from “‘a snap’’ to an interpretation of life situations 
actually enacted by students. Other courses must be 
enlarged to include a combination of sociology and 
economics highly flavored with psychology and 
steeped in world problems. Current materials gleaned 
from magazines, newspapers, several shelves of well- 
chosen books, and a large bulletin board at the dis- 
posal of the students will help to give them the 
“feel” of ‘getting somewhere.” 

The following outline gives a general idea of the 
materials of instruction, determination of methods 
of presentation, standards of measurement, and proc 
esses of evaluation that may be used in the building 
of vitalized courses in social science: 

I. Materials of instruction 
A. Textbooks—modern and live! 
B. Collateral sources 


Sellen aati ke ee 


1. Library books—carefully _ selected 
from wide fields of interest. 
2. Magazines—that may be taken | 


home and used by the students. 

3. Periodicals. 

4. Newspapers—weekly _ publications 
on varied grade levels and_ the 
“dailies.” 

5. Motion pictures—by special ar 
rangement with the local theater if 
the school has not the necessaty 
equipment. 

6. Charts—from state and _ national 
governments as well as the student: 
constructed type. 

7. Bulletin board exhibits 
clippings, pictures, poems 
of student committees 
weekly. 

8. Student experience. 

II. Methods of presentation 
A. Instruction designed to inspire, chal- 
lenge, encourage individual participt 
tion to the highest possible level of 
ability. 
B. Dramatization. 
C. Field trips. 
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III. Standards of measurement 

A. Standard tests designed to reveal atti- 
tudes, aptitudes, abilities, achievements. 

B. Teacher-constructed tests—objective. 

C. Subjective estimates. 

IV. Process of evaluation 

A. Consideration of results of tests. 

B. Observation and rating of participation 
in curricular and extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

C. Consideration of personality develop- 
ment. 

D. Determination of efficiency level. 


Regardless of the solemn claims of accuracy once 
held for ‘‘standard’’ intelligence tests, it must be 
recognized that even the best of these will register 
varying results according to the irregularity of emo- 
tional reaction on the part of the student. Intelligence 
isn't measured by inches or amperes. Professor Jo- 
seph K. Hart's unique treatment of the six levels of 
intelligence reveals the human element often ob- 
scured in the machinery of standardization: 

1. Genius says Here are Problems; they are 
mine. 1 must work at them all my days. 

2. Superior—Here are Problems; 1 see what 
they are; they are many and serious; some 
one ought to solve them. 

3. Mediocre—Here are Problems; the answer 
is in the book! 


4. Moron—Here are Problems; they will take 
care of themselves! 

5. Imbecile—Here are Problems; but they're 
nothing to me! 

6. Idiot—Problems? Where are they? I don’t 
see any! 


The conclusions are self-evident. This type of work 
in social science is not as new as it is novel to many. 
Similar plans have been in successful operation in 
many of our cities. Hence, it is reasonable to assume 
that these plans are the result of years of study and 
experiment by some of America’s outstanding edu- 
cators. 

The foundation of an efficient school system rests 
upon a thorough understanding of the principles 
underlying the controls of conduct. Actual participa- 
tion in activities involving principles of moral con- 
duct is indispensable to successful adjustment. 

Student opinion evidently has a definite bearing 
upon the consideration which worthy educators have 
given to course content and methods of presentation. 
Any attempts to construct courses for individual high 
schools should be characterized by an earnest effort 
to meet the student-felt needs within the bounds of 
accepted techniques and materials of instruction. 

Since ‘‘no man liveth unto himself” and because 
‘man can not live by bread alone,” it seems necessary 
to emphasize the human element in preparing stu- 
dents to make a living and to make a life. 


Notebooks as Projects in a 
History Course 


MARGARET Roy 
Melvin Hight School, Melvin, Illinois 


In the teaching of ancient and medieval history or 
the first semester of world history, notebooks in the 
form of booklets may be found effective as a way of 
introducing supplementary work. Having the book- 
lets represent familiar modern publications or intro- 
ducing something novel in their appearance, such as 
the Roman style book, arouses the interest of stu- 
dents. Outside reading is not a task when assigned in 
this manner. Pupils who may be timid in class work 
gain confidence from the neat and artistic booklets 
they are able to produce. 

The directions are given here as they are given to 
the pupils. References are to books usually found in 
school libraries but they may be easily fitted to what- 
ever a particular library offers. 


Each pupil does not make for a unit all the books 
described here, but different ones are assigned in 
different sections or in different years. 


NOTEBOOKS FOR THE UNIT ON GREEK HIsToRY 


1. Souvenir Program Book Of The Olympic Games 


This booklet is intended to represent the program 
leaflet that the spectators at the Greek Olympic games 
might have used. For the cover, use construction 
paper and on the front put a title such as “The Olym- 
pic Games,” ‘See the Olympic Games,” or “Come to 
the Olympic Games,” in Greek letters, either printed 
on the cover or cut from paper of another color. Put 
some appropriate design below the title, such as a 
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cut-out in silhouette form of the Greek statue ‘‘Dis- 
cobolus” or the ‘“Wrestlers.”” Use unruled paper in- 
side the book. References for the descriptive material 
are found in F. M. Fling, A Source Book of Greek 
History (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1907) ; 
C. B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks (New York: 
D. Appleton Company, 1905); W. S. Davis, Read- 
ings in Ancient History—Greece (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1912); and W. S. Davis, A Day in Old 
Athens (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1914). 





Inside the notebook include these items: 
I. A title and index page giving the date and 

place of the games. 
To determine the date select a date in Greek 
history, substract it from 776 B.c. (the date of 
the first Olympic games), divide the answer 
by four and the result will be the Olympiad in 
which the historical date falls. 

II. Copies of Pindar’s Olympian Odes, YX, X and 
XI. 
See F. M. Fling, A Source Book of Greek 
History, pp. 51-52. 

III. The rules of the Olympic games. 
See C. B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
p. 104. 

IV. The contests at the games. 
See C. B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
pp. 102-103; 92-98. 

V. The contestants entered in each event. 
An imaginative list of familiar Greek names. 

VI. The rewards at Olympia. 
See C. B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
pp. 103-104. 


VII. A history of the Olympic games. 
Consult the encyclopedia. 
VIII. Description of the statue of Zeus at Olympia. 


See W. S. Davis, Readings in Ancient History 
—Greece, pp. 96-97. 

IX. Announcements of interest to all Hellenes. 
Terms of treaties were commonly announced at 
the games. Consult your text for such events 
occurring at the date you have selected. 

X. Advertisements. 
For goods that might be advertised see W. S. 
Davis, A Day in Old Athens, pp. 44-48; 94-98; 
176-181. For the money units see C. B. Gulick, 
Life of the Ancient Greeks, pp. 245-250. 


2. A Guide Book For The City Of Athens 

This booklet is planned to represent a guide book 
for travelers in Athens about the year 450 B.c. All 
descriptions should be written in the present tense. 
Covers should be made of construction paper with a 
title such as ‘Guide to Athens,” or “See Athens 
First,”’ in Greek letters. The owl that was used as a 





symbol in Athens, or pictures of Athenian buildings 
or statues would be suitable cover designs. 


Include these items in the book: 


5. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIL. 


VIII. 


IX. 


A map of Greece. 

Use a McKinley Geographical and Historical 
Outline Map No. 131b and from maps in 
your text locate these places—Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Chalcidice, Epirus, Thessaly, Loctis, 
Aetolia, Boeotia, Attica, Euboea, Isthmus of 
Corinth, Achaea, Elis, Arcadia, Argolis, Mes- 
senia, Laconia; Delphi, Athens, Corinth, 
Argos, Sparta, Olympia; Thermaic Gulf, 
Aegean Sea, Bay of Salamis, Gulf of Argolis, 
Gulf of Corinth, Ionian Sea. 

Color the land and water areas. 

Physical description of Attica. 

See C. B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
pp. 1-5; 6-12. 

Map of the city of Athens. 

Use McKinley's Geographical and Historical 
Outline Map No. 143b. From the maps in C. 
B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, p. 7; 
and J. H. Robinson and J. H. Breasted, Histon 
of Europe—Ancient and Medieval (Boston: 


Ginn and Company, 1908), opposite p. 130, | 


locate these: The Acroplis, Parthenon, Erech- 
theum, Propylaea, Theater of Dionysius, Pnyx, 
Theseum, Lyceum, Stadium, Piraeus Gate, 
Long walls to the Piraeus. 

Color the walls, roads and aqueducts. 
Description of the city of Athens. 

See C. B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
pp. 12-19; 40-44. 


. Description of the Acropolis and its buildings. 
See C. B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, | 


pp. 48-59. 
Description of a Greek home, with floor plan. 


See C. B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greek’, 


pp. 21-39. 

Art, literature and drama in Athens. 

See your text and the encyclopedia. 

The government of Athens. 

Consult your text. 

Occupations in Athens. 

See C. B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greek’, 
pp. 216-238. 


. Hints to travelers. 


See C. B. Gulick, Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
pp. 251-261. 


3. A Greek Who's Who 

Using your text, make an alphabetical list of Greek 
statesmen, writers, artists, and philosophers and from 
the accounts of their lives in the encyclopedia, write 
a who’s who review of them. Arrange the material 10 
booklet form with a construction paper cover. 
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NoTEBOOKS FOR THE UNIT ON ROMAN History 
1. A Roman Newspaper 

This project is planned to represent a modern 
newspaper as it would have appeared in Roman 
times. Sheets of typing paper divided into columns 
and stapled together at the side will give a newspaper 
appearance. Select a name for your paper and have 
a Latin student translate it into Latin for you. For 
example, “The Roman Herald” would be ‘‘Praeco 
Romanus.”” The date should be recorded according to 
the Roman method of counting time. To determine 
the year, select a historical date, subtract it from 753 
p.c (the year the Romans considered that Rome was 
founded) and to this number add the words “ab 
urbe condita.”” The Roman month was divided into 
the Kalends, Nonae and Idus. The Kalends were on 
the first of the month; the Nonae were on the ninth 
day before the Idus, or the seventh day of March, 
May, June, July and October, and on the fifth day of 
the other months; the Idus began on the fifteenth day 
of March, May, July, and October and on the 
thirteenth day of other months. A date that did not 
fall exactly on the Kalends, Nonae or Idus was re- 
corded as being so many days before the nearest divi- 
sion. Thus March 28 would be the fifth day before 
the Kalends of April, or a.d. V Kal. Apr. The names 
of the months were:Ianaurius, Februarius, Martius, 
Aprilis, Maius, Iunius, Quinctilis or Iulius, Sextilis or 
Augustus, September, October, November, and De- 
cember. 

For descriptive material see either W. S. Davis, A 
Day in Old Rome (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1925), 
or H. W. Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1925). 


Include these items in your newspaper: 

I. Politics—headlines and discussion of the politi- 
cal events of the date you have selected. (Use 
your text.) 

II. Reporter's account of a Roman triumph. 

W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 470- 
472. 

III. The man of the hour—a reporter's interview 
with an outstanding man of the date you have 
selected. 

Study the character’s life in your text and the 
encyclopedia. 

IV. Articles of interest to women. 

House furnishings—W. S. Davis, A Day in 
Old Rome, pp. 40-58; H. W. Johnston, The 
Private Life of the Romans, pp. 147-155. 
House plans—W. S. Davis, A Day in Old 
Rome, p. 43; H. W. Johnston, The Private Life 
of the Romans, p. 136. 

Menu for today—W. S. Davis, A Day in Old 
Rome, pp. 103-110; H. W. Johnston, The 


Private Life of the Romans, pp. 184-200; 209- 
210. 
Latest dress styles—W. S. Davis, A Day in 
Old Rome, pp. 80-99; H. W. Johnston, The 
Private Life of the Romans, pp. 161-179. 
V. Society. 

Reporter's account of a feast—W. S. Davis, A 
Day in Old Rome, pp. 113-120; H. W. John- 
ston, The Private Life of the Romans, pp. 203- 
214. 
Reporter’s account of a wedding—W. S. 
Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 66-71; H. W. 
Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans, pp. 
58-64. 

VI. Book Reviews. 
Select from this list a writer that corresponds 
with the date you have selected and give a 
short review of one of his works—Cneas 
Naevius, Lucius Andronicus, Marcus Porcius 
Cato, Ennius, Caesar, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Vergil, Horace, Tacitus, Senaca, or Livy. Con- 
sult the encyclopedia. 

VII. Sports. 
Account of gladiator fight—W. S. Davis, A 
Day in Old Rome, pp. 29, 393-398, 401-406; 
H. W. Johnston, The Private Life of the 
Romans, pp. 242-251, 259-264. 
Account of a chariot race—W. S. Davis, A 
Day in Old Rome, pp. 384-389; H. W. John- 
ston, The Private Life of the Romans, pp. 229- 
240. 

VIII. Local news items—imaginary accounts of local 
doings, such as, Valerius Flaccus has returned 
from his villa in Sicily and reports that the 
crops are doing well, or Sextus Favius Nepos 
was slightly injured in a chariot accident on 
the Appian way yesterday. 

IX. Advertisements and public notices. 
For industries and articles that might be ad- 
vertised see W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, 
pp. 220-253; H. W. Johnston, The Private 
Life of the Romans, pp. 229-308. For an ex- 
ample of a public notice see W. S. Davis, A 
Day in Old Rome, p. 29. 


2. A Book on Roman Customs Made in Roman Style 


This project is planned to represent a book made 
as Roman books were. Write your descriptive ma- 
terial on one side of typing paper and when all the 
pages are finished, paste them together to make one 
long strip that can be read from left to right. Paste 
the last page to a small, round piece of wood just a 
little longer than the width of the long strip of paper 
and roll the strip around the wood as a scroll. The 
ends of the wood should be tapered or carved into 
knobs and varnished or painted. Tie a small card to 
the top of the scroll bearing your name and the title 
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of the book. The title should be written in Latin and 
should be something similar to “Mores Romanorum”’ 
(“The Customs of the Romans’’). To prevent the 
scroll from unrolling, make a close fitting cylinder 
of construction paper and slip it over the paper on 
the scroll. 

For further descriptions of Roman books see W. 
S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 210-212, or H. 
W. Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans, pp. 
293-294. 


Include these items: 


I. A Roman house. 
W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 40-48. 
II. A Roman marriage ceremony. 
W.S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 67-69. 
JII. Roman dress for men. 
W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 80-86. 
IV. Roman dress for women. 
W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 86-88. 
V. The diet of the Romans. 
W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 102- 
107. 
VI. A Roman funeral. 
W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 
eT 7. 
The baths. 
W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 
367. 
Roman names. 
W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 
187. 
IX. Chariot Races. 
W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 
389. 
X. Gladiator fights. 
W. S. Davis, A Day in Old Rome, pp. 397- 
403. 


173- 


VII. 
358- 


VIII. 
186- 


384- 


NOTEBOOKS FOR THE UNIT ON MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


1. A Crusader’s Manual 

This booklet is intended to represent a manual of 
information for the use of crusaders. Use a construc- 
tion paper cover with a title and an appropriate de- 
sign, drawn or cut out, such as a cross or a shield 
and banners. The references are E. M. Tappan, When 
Knights Were Bold (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1911), and J. H. Robinson, Readings in 
European History, vol. 1 (Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1904). 

Include these items: 


I. Why you should go. 
Consult your text and E. M. Tappan, When 
Knights Were Bold, pp. 136-140. 

II. Summary of Pope Urban’s speech. 
J. H. Robinson, Readings in European History, 
vol. I, pp. 312-316. 


III. 


IV. 


Vi. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


This book is to represent pages from a journal ot | 





Preparations for the journey. 

E. M. Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, pp. 
132, 124. 

How to get there. 

Use McKinley’s Geographical and Historical 
Map No. 134b and from maps in your text 
or a historical atlas locate the following: At. 
lantic Ocean, North Sea, Mediterranean Sea, 
Black Sea, Rhone River, Rhine River, Danube 
River; England, France, Leon, Castile, Aragon, 
Barcelona, Holy Roman Empire, Poland, 
Hungary, Russia, Eastern Roman Empire, 
Papal States, Dominions of the Seljuk Turks, 
Armenia, Edessa, Antioch, Jerusalem, Arabia; 
Clermont, Paris, Marseilles, Genoa, Venice. 
Rome. é 

Trace the land and sea routes of the Cm- 
saders. Show by colors: Christian nations, 
Eastern Roman Empire, and the Holy Land. 


. Orders of knights and monks who will keep 


you. 

E. M. Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, pp. 
149-154. 

Two letters from successful crusaders. 
Imaginary accounts. 

History of the crusades. 

See the encyclopedia and your text. 
Suggested pilgrimages if you can’t go on the 
crusades. 

E. M. Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, pp. 
126-128, 130. 

Advertisements. 

For suggestions of things that might have been 
advertised, see E. M. Tappan, When Knights 
Were Bold, pp. 18-24, 128-129, 247-248, 
259-260. 


2. Records From a Medieval Estate 


account book of a nobleman on a medieval estate. 


Include these items: 


i. 


Il. 


III. 


IV. 


Description of the estate grounds, with dis 
gram. 
E. M. Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, pp 
110-111, 113. 
Description of the castle. 
E. M. Tappan, When Knights W ere Bold, pp. 
53-60. 
A copy of a financial page of the account book 
showing feudal dues. E. M. Tappan, When 
Knights Were Bold, pp. 111-115. 
A diary of the nobleman, including: 
(a) The noble’s visit to a monastery. 
E. M. Tappan, When Knights Wer 
Bold, pp. 154-174. 
(b) A traveling entertaining company vist 
the noble’s castle. 
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E. M. Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, 
pp. 94-97. 
(c) The noble visits a fair. 
E. M. Tappan, When Knights Were 
Bold, pp. 253-262. 
(d) The noble goes on a pilgrimage. 
E. M. Tappan, When Knights Were 
Bold, pp. 123-148. 
(e) The noble attends a tournament. 
E. M. Tappan, When Knights Were 
Bold, pp. 29-51. 
3. Program Book of a Medieval Tournament 
This book is to represent the program leaflet that 
spectators at a medieval tournament might have used. 
Make a construction paper cover with a title such as 
“Wessex County Tournament’ and an appropriate 
design such as a silhouette cut-out of a knight's hel- 
met and shield, a nobleman’s coat of arms or some 
medieval scene. References are for E. M. Tappan, 
When Knights Were Bold and Walter Scott, Ivan- 
hoe, (Edited by Simonds, Lake English Classics 
Series. New York: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1919). 


Include these items: 


I. The list of contestant’s mames and their 
armorial bearings illustrated—an imaginary 
list of names such as, Robert the Fair, Charles 
of Canterbury, or the Duke of Essex. 

II. The list of the probable candidates for the 
title of “Queen of Love and Beauty.” 
III. Rules of the tournament. 
Walter Scott, Ivanhoe, Ch. 8, pp. 137-138. 
Description of the tournament grounds. 
Walter Scott, Ivanhoe, Ch. 7, pp. 121-125. 
V. Description of a tournament. 
Walter Scott, Ivanhoe, Ch. 8, pp. 139-148; 
Ch. 12, pp. 184-197. 
E. M. Tappan, When Knights Were Bold, pp. 
28-51. 
VI. Other amusements and contests at the tourna- 
ment. 
Walter Scott, Ivanhoe, Ch. 13, pp. 202-209. 
Advertisements. 
For sugestions see E. M. Tappan, When 
Knights Were Bold, pp. 18-24, 128-129, 247- 
248, 259-260. 


IV. 


Vil. 


The Vocabulary Levels of Social 
Science Magazines’ 


C. C. CRAWFORD AND ROSE MARY SHERROD 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Life-centered social science courses emphasize cur- 
rent magazines instead of straight textbook work. 
Not only is extensive reading a key to good social 
science teaching, but such reading must include a 
large share of current periodical material. Textbooks, 
as a rule, are organized by topics rather than by cur- 
tent social problems, and even those that are on a 
problem basis are necessarily a few years removed 
from the firing line of present events. If courses are 
to be up-to-date the students must read a great deal 
of magazine and newspaper material. 

Students cannot read what they cannot understand. 
They will not profit from magazines that are too diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Magazines must be selected for 
their vocabulary as well as for their content. If there 
are too many technical words or words with special 
meanings, the difficulty level will be high, while 
teading comprehension will be low; if reading takes 
place at all it will take place under compulsion or 
from a sense of duty. The study that is reported in 
this article undertakes to find out at what school grade 


level the comprehension of each of the magazines 
included becomes possible. Since, for example, the 
National Geographic Magazine can be read by fifth 
grade pupils, we know it is available for fifth grade 
classes. But if its comprehension level had been found 
tc be on the tenth grade rather than the fifth grade 
pane, this magazine could be used only in senior high 
school classes. 

The vocabulary level of a magazine depends not 
only on its difficulty, but also on its diversity. One 
that employs a very wide range of words may tax the 
pupil’s comprehension, even ee the individual 
words are not in themselves so difficult. The method 
of vocabulary rating that was employed in the study 
set forth in this article is one that takes account of 
this verbosity, or range of vocabulary, as well as its 
actual difficulty. 

The interest level of magazines is also of great 
importance as an element in determining their avail- 
ability for school use. Two factors influence this level. 
First, interest is influenced by the percentage of high- 
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ly descriptive or colorful words, image-bearing words, 
or words that arouse pictures in the reader's mind as 
he reads them. Reading matter that has a small per- 
centage of such words also has low interest appeal. 
Second, interest bears a relation to the difficulty of 
the reading, in that students are not likely to enjoy 
what is too difficult for them. It has been found that 
people seldom read books that are at, or above their 
normal reading comprehension levels, but that they 
quite generally seek recreational reading on a level at 
least two grades below their comprehension thresh- 
olds. Therefore, a magazine that is to be read by 
school students for pleasure must be at least two 
grades less difficult than the comprehension level of 
the pupils. Popular literature, according to Lewerenz, 
tends to run along between the fifth and sixth grade 
levels. Magazines that are sufficiently below the 
comprehension level of the class will, if they include 
enough interest words, practically teach themselves, 
so that the pupils will educate themselves under their 
own power. The same magazines, however, lacking 
these interest words, might still lack a positive appeal 
to the pupils. 

These three factors of difficulty, diversity, and in- 
terest have all been included in very scholarly fashion 
in the Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula which 
has been devised by Alfred S. Lewerenz of the Los 
Angeles City Schools.? This formula has been applied 
by the research department at Los Angeles as an aid 
in choosing textbooks for the city schools, and is a 
recognized and proven vocabulary analysis technique. 
It was applied in this study, therefore, because of its 
proven superiority and also owing to its very excellent 
adaptability to the solution of the problem at hand. 

The magazines that were rated in the study were 
selected from a total list of avaliable magazines on 
the basis of their being included in several published 
lists of recommended magazines for the social studies. 
The twenty magazines that placed highest in these 
lists were analyzed according to the Lewerenz 
formula. 

Probably the most serious limitation of the study 
lies in the fact that only one monthly or weekly issue 
of each magazine was included. This was the Febru- 
ary 1936 issue, if monthly, or the last issue for 
February if weekly. The January issue of Foreign 
Affairs, a quarterly, was used. It is possible that varia- 
tions in a given magazine from month to month 
might be considerable, although the fact that each 
number includes a variety of articles written by many 
different authors reduces somewhat the likelihood of 
such extreme variation during the year. Further re- 
search, however, would be helpful as a means of 
checking this constancy. 

The Lewerenz formula was carefully applied to 
these magazines according to specific directions, 
which involved a systematic sampling of the vocabu- 


i 


lary of the magazines under very careful controls to 
obtain representativeness. The formula is known to 
be so highly accurate and reliable that there can be 
little question of the dependability of the results as 
a measure of the vocabulary levels of the numbers 
that were analyzed. 

Table I shows the results, with separate columns 
for difficulty and diversity grade placements and for 
percentage of interest words. It is very important in 
reading the table that the percentage of interest words 
be not confused with the grade placements, even 
though the numbers happen to be about the same 
size as the grade placement numbers in the two pte- 
vious columns. The difficulty grade placement of the 
National Geographic Magazine is the lowest in the 
list, and explains the tremendous popularity of this 
magazine. Others low in difficulty are the Literary 
Digest, Pathfinder, Current Events, Scholastic, and 
Time. The greatest difficulty was found in Foreign 
Affairs, Congressional Digest, Survey, Living Age, 
and Review of Reviews. From the standpoint of vo- 
cabulary diversity, Business Week, with a grade place- 
ment of 13.1, is highest, and Scholastic lowest. 

The column on percentage of interest words again 
gives the National Geographic Magazine the best 
rating of all. It had 9.8 per cent of the 1000-word 
sampling of its vocabulary in the form of colorful, 
image-bearing, descriptive words, whereas the 
Literary Digest had 5.9 per cent. 

In making a comparison between two magazines 
in the list, it is necessary to take into consideration all 


TABLE I 


DIFFICULTY AND DIVERSITY P!.ACEMENTS AND 
PERCENTAGES OF INTEREST WORDS 








Vocabulary Vocabulary Percentage 
Title of difficulty diversity of 
magazine grade erade interest 
placement placement words* 

Foreign Affairs 10.62 9.8 8.3 
Congressional Digest 10.42 8.6 9.5 
Survey 9.86 8.9 73 
Living Age 9.84 8:5 63 
Review of Reviews 9.82 9.3 Te 
Survey Graphic 9.18 7.3 8.5 
Nation 8.74 10.0 Ta 
Atlantic Monthly 8.18 7.1 8.0 
Business Week 8.16 13.1 6.2 
Current History 8.00 9.3 8.6 
Asia 7.82 9.4 9.2 
Forum Tete 7.0 7.9 
Harper's Magazine 7.68 6.6 79 
New Republic 7.34 6.9 9.6 
Time 7.04 9,1 7.4 
Scholastic 6.82 6.0 6.9 
Current Events 6.72 6.1 7,7 
Pathfinder 6.34 7.3 8.3 
Literary Digest 5.98 8.4 5.9 
National Geographic 4.30 8.1 9.8 


Magazine 





* The figures in this column have no established relation t 
school grade. 
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three of the measures of vocabulary, although no 
single numerical average is possible. The National 
Geographic Magazine has the lowest difficulty and 
the highest interest rating. Its diversity placement is 
in the middle of the range. Business Week is nearly 
four grades higher in difficulty, has a lower interest 
rating, and a much greater diversity of vocabulary. 
Foreign A ffaers and Congressional Digest both show 
tenth grade difficulty, are well up the scale in interest, 
and are average or above in diversity. 

It is obvious from the difficulty and diversity rat- 
ings that the most difficult of the magazines in the 
list, namely Foreign Affairs, could be comprehended 
by average senior high school pupils. The difficulty 
level of all the magazines in the list is such as to make 
them available, at least on a work basis, for high school 
classes. Since, however, the reading matter that is 


chosen for pleasure reading should be at least two 
grades below the comprehension limit, it is obvious 
that several of the magazines at the top of the difh- 
culty list are not likely to get a spontaneous response 
from the pupils. If two years of grade placement are 
added to the difficulty scores shown in the table, in 
order to adjust them to the possibilities of pleasure 
reading, we should conclude that probably Foreign 
Affairs and Congressional Digest would be unavail- 
able even for the twelfth grade. 


*This is a brief summary of an unpublished master’s thesis 
by Rose Mary Sherrod, University of Southern California, Febru- 
ary, 1937, entitled ‘The Vocabulary Grade Placement of Maga- 
zines,’ written under the direction of C. C. Crawford, Professor of 
Education, University of Southern California. 

* For further information see Alfred S. Lewerenz, ‘‘A Vocabu- 
larly Grade Placement Formula.” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, III (March, 1935), 236. 


Achieving Objectives in 
the Social Studies 


VERNA KoOPKA LAWSON 


Sacramento, 


The field of the social studies is broad. It deals 
with the development of mankind and attempts to 
present man fairly and in the light of all his relation- 
ships. As man has been studied, more and larger 
aspects of his development have been clarified. As a 
result, a study of his development now means more 
than a mere recording of past events; it means a 
definite attempt to analyze why those events occurred 
and what effect they had. In the light of our present 
knowledge, we know that a mere study of political 
and economic events is not adequate to an under- 
standing of modern civilization. Too long have we 
been satisfied to follow the path of the ancient scribe 
who was content to jot down laboriously the few un- 
usual or outstanding events of his day, and let the 
test of the world pass by. 

It is only recently that we have begun to take stock 
of what we have learned from the past. Too often 
the statement has been proved that “history teaches 
us that history teaches us nothing.’”’ Certainly, if 
there is any reason at all for the social studies to 
appear in the curriculum, it is that these fields should 
enable us to profit by the experiences of others. Of 
course, there is the other axiom that history never 
tepeats itself. Exactly? No. But, similarly enough to 
make the knowledge of the past decidedly helpful. 

The social studies must be taught and taught more 


California 


effectively than they have been in the past. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to take stock of ourselves in 
order to see how we can achieve our objectives. No 
less an authority than H. G. Wells some time ago 
said that the world is witnessing a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe. We may add that the social 
studies represent a large part of the education to 
which he refers. 

If we are going to make the social studies live and 
become a vital part of the student’s education, we 
must critically evaluate our objectives, methods, cur- 
ricula, and even the teachers whom we have accepted 
in the past, because we are living in a different world 
today. We have come a great distance within a com- 
paratively short space of time. We have moved along 
the world’s highway at a great speed if we consider 
the last fifty years in the light of the perspective that 
history offers us. Our lives have been changed com- 
pletely, and few of us today have been educated to 
meet changed conditions. 

Tremendous changes have taken place in educa- 
tion. Today we find all types of children with all 
kinds of backgrounds, aptitudes, and abilities literally 
thrown into school systems that were designed in the 
periods when gentlemen only, and then not all of 
them, were trained for the learned professions. Yet, 
only recently have educators realized that changes 
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must be made if popular education is to continue, 
and we know that without popular education, dem- 
ocratic government cannot exist. 

Out of the changes in modern society have come 
changes in educational theory. At present, there are 
three groups of closely related doctrines of modern 
education that are revolutionizing teaching, and par- 
ticularly the teaching of the social studies. 

The first of these doctrines deals with the general 
objectives of education. This doctrine states that edu- 
cation should aim to fit the individual for member- 
ship in a constantly changing society. ‘‘Consequently, 
education must strive to train the individual to be 
adaptable to a changing society.’ It becomes, then, 
the task of the social studies to train youngsters to 
become participating citizens in a dynamic society, 
although the social studies, as taught in the past, have 
to a large extent assumed everything, even life, to be 
static. 

The second doctrine deals with the child. It points 
out that each child has certain rights which must be 
guaranteed to him. Out of this doctrine has come 
the belief that each must be dealt with individually, 
that learning must be adjusted to the child, and that 
learning must be purposeful activity. As a result, 
the old methods of teaching the social studies have 
been greatly changed. The laboratory has taken the 
place of the old classroom; the unit library has taken 
the place of the text; supervised study has super- 
seded homework; differentiation, contracts, and 
projects have adapted the work to each student; and 
the socialized recitation and other procedures have 
replaced the stereotyped question-answer plan. More- 
over, since learning must be purposeful, new objec- 
tives have eliminated quantities of facts that no 
longer are pertinent to an understanding of modern 
life and its problems. 

Remember the hours we spent memorizing the 
campaigns of the War of Secession! Remember the 
clothespins that marked out the Napoleonic cam- 
paign! And to what purpose? Even military strate- 
gists do not use such campaigns because the modern 
type of warfare is a product of the machine age. 
Remember the courses that closed with the Spanish- 
American War, and in European history, with the 
War of 1871! Thousands of people have been turned 
out of social studies classes with no information 
beyond that of the nineteenth century. Much of that 
information is essential, but it must receive a new 
place and new evaluation in the light of the events 
of the twentieth century. One thing more we must 
recognize, and it is, that the education of a social 
studies teacher is never completed. Just because we 
learned something in college does not mean that we 
should not continue to read. Times change. Evidence 
changes. We must keep up with the times, or we 
are not equipped to teach. 








The third doctrine obviously deals with the meas. 
urement of educational activities. An entirely new 
and vast field is opening up along these lines. The 
field at present is largely experimental, but out of 
the work that is being done will come something 
worth while. 

On the basis of these doctrines all sorts of new 
things have been introduced. With these great 
changes have come the usual conflicts, and the con. 
flict over objectives has been a particularly sturdy 
one. 

To many teachers the term “objective” carries 
about the same connotation as a dose of castor oil, 
The word objective has been battered about, argued 
over, and discussed in detail with as many results 
as there were participants in the discussion. Yet, 
much as we may dislike the word, we must agree 
that objectives or purposes are necessary. We need 
an answer to the child’s question, “Why do I have 
to do that?” 


Our methods of teaching, moreover, depend large. | 
ly upon our aims and objectives. If we do not have | 
clearly in mind what it is we wish to do, we can | 


scarcely hope to choose the most intelligent method 
for doing it. A knowledge of objectives builds eff- 
ciency, motivates the work, helps to build habits 
and correct procedures, and develops a critical atti- 
tude in the teacher. 

There is little agreement on the objectives for 
teaching the social studies. Some educators believe 
in a few broad objectives that are capable of much 
interpretation. Others believe in a larger number of 
specific objectives. From a practical teaching point 
of view, the latter is the better. However, some 
question the validity of objectives. The answer for 
these individuals is that certain things have to he 
emphasized and others slighted. Consequently, the 
subject we teach becomes in spite of ourselves 4 
matter of our own personality and philosophy of life 
If this is not the case, then our teaching is shaped by 
economic groups in the community, or by some of 
the many organizations of various kinds.’ In othet 
words, teachers have the choice of their own objec: 
tives, or of having them chosen for them. 

There is no need for objectives unless they can 
be attained, and they are realized through selection 
of content as well as through methods of presenti 
tion, Consequently, to have the same objectives fot 
social studies throughout the grades, regardless ot 
ability groups or age groups, is ridiculous. To take 
as a general objective throughout the grades the 
understanding of current problems is to forget the 
genuine interest of the child. It is because of th 
emphasis placed upon problems as such that so mud 
of our available material is too difficult. 


Another problem we face is the selection and seg 2 


regation of material. To solve this question we must 
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turn to our objectives. Any material irrelevant to 
the attainment of those objectives simply must be 
ignored. : 

Obviously, the social studies teacher should teach 
the truth even if such teaching makes him handle 
controversial questions and encounter propaganda 
—either open or secret. He also should teach the 
pupil to gather information for himself, to become 
inquisitive and critical. No one term’s work may 
be expected to accomplish all this; but if the scien- 
tific attitude is an objective to be attained, then each 
term of instruction in the social studies should strive 
to accomplish something specific toward its attain- 
ment. 

The teacher, moreover, must reflect the objectives 
of the course. Students soon get the teacher's “‘line 
and number.”’ Every social studies teacher must make 
historical figures seem real, and must leave these 
figures in their own age to be judged by the standards 
of that age. The teacher also must connect continu- 
ously the past with the present. Therefore, the first 
requirement for successful teaching in the social 
studies is keeping up with the times. It is also true 
that no school official has a right to permit a person 
to teach social studies who does not have a competent 
knowledge of the subject, and whose personal quali- 
ties are not of the kind that can make the past live 
again. 

In order to determine whether the objectives have 
been achieved, testing is necessary. Unfortunately, 
modern testing and modern objectives do not always 
fit well together. For the most part, objectives are 
broad statements of purpose. Tests, on the other 
hand, are composed of many isolated and often in- 
significant facts. If we consider that objectives may 
be classified as (1) skills and habits, (2) concepts, 
and (3) attitudes and ideals, our testing program 
becomes increasingly difficult. 

Testing for skills and habits is, of course, rela- 
tively easy; for book tests, index tests, working-skill 
tests, hunt and find exercises, and other devices may 
be used to check each student’s progress. In fact, 
familiarity with the materials to be used should be 
the first task of any class in the social studies. More- 
over, no student should be allowed to progress be- 
yond this point until he shows some degree of mas- 
tery of the use of equipment. 

_ Checking for concepts is not so easy, particularly 
if modern type tests are used. What is asked should 
depend upon what we are trying to teach, and not 
upon a numerical quantity of isolated items. Testing 
for attitudes is truly difficult. Completely satisfactory 
attitude tests have not been developed. If the tests 
are signed, students will tend to answer questions 





as they believe they ought to be answered instead of 
revealing their actual opinions. 

New objectives and a new emphasis upon objec- 
tives demand new methods of presentation; but this 
does not mean that all the old methods have lost 
their usefulness. It means that different methods 
will be used to present different aspects of the ma- 
terials to be studied. Individual assignments, indi- 
vidual progress, individual testing, freedom, codp- 
eration, time budgeting, and the building of attitudes 
and habits similar to those of adult community life 
are the earmarks of modern methods. 

New points of emphasis, new plans for the organi- 
zation and presentation of materials have become 
necessary. It is impossible to teach everything. Ma- 
terials for study must be rigidly selected. The place 
for details and for mastery of subject matter as such 
is the college and university. The place for tool learn- 
ing is the elementary school. To the junior high 
school, let us give the task of teaching the history of 
individuals and their physical environment—biogra- 
phy and geography. But, to the high school goes the 
task of the understanding of modern problems with 
which many high school pupils will be brought face 
to face without further training. 

All of these fine objectives, new methods, and 
glorious hopes presuppose something which we as 
yet, do not have, and that is an adequate and well- 
trained teaching corps. We must have trained teach- 
ers handling the social studies, teachers who know 
economics, political science, geography, anthropolo- 
gy, sociology, and all fields of history well enough 
to handle integrated courses in these fields. The day 
of the untrained social studies teacher is past; yes, 
the day of the one field teacher of social studies is 
past if we are to hope for order out of chaos. The 
new type of teacher, moreover, cannot be a cynic, but 
must be tolerant, progressive, hopeful. He must be 
alive and alert to the current situation, must be will- 
ing to read and to learn, and must have enthusiasm 
for the field and for teaching. 

The objectives of the social studies, in summary, 
may be achieved by re-aligning our present objectives 
toward definite goals; by adopting methods that will 
fit the student to become a participating citizen in a 
changing social order; by revising the curriculum and 
reorganizing subject matter to explain vital current 
problems; and by demanding teachers of the social 
studies, who can teach and who know whither they 
are going and why. 


* For an excellent discussion of this point, see Bessie Louise 
Pierce, Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth. 
(New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1933.) 
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Developing Individual Responsibility 
Through Social Studies 


SEWARD SALISBURY 
State Normal School, Oswego, New York 


Elihu Root once defined democracy as ‘‘organized 
self-control.” The democracy envisioned by Jeffer- 
son, and for the most part realized during the first 
century of the new nation was a form of govern- 
ment, a mode of living, and a milieu of social forces 
shot through and through with the concept and prac- 
tice of self-control. The typical Americans of this 
period: the frontiersmen, the statesmen, and the busi- 
ness men, who set the tone of the national spirit 
to its superlative pitch, were all closely associated 
with the qualities of self-reliance, self-control and 
self-discipline. The American dream was realized by 
continuous toil, and by revering men and women who 
pulled themselves and their country up by their own 
bootstraps. 

Evidently Americans today believe that all the mal- 
adjustments of our democratic society may be cured 
by various forms of organized effort, for everywhere 
the emphasis is upon collective action of some sort. 
It would appear that the American people believe the 
idea and concept of self-control is either no longer 
a prerequisite of a democratic government and society 
or that the environmental situation still acts naturally 
and effectively to place a premium upon self-control. 

It is the thesis of this article that because the cul- 
tural complex no longer acts as it did in the early 
days of the republic to produce self-reliant individu- 
als, democracy must through its institutions pay a 
great deal of attention to the creation of disciplined 
self-control among its constituent citizens. This is es- 
sential if democracy is to continue as an effective and 
worth-while system of social organization in the mod- 
ern mechanical and industrial world. 

Our country can be no better than the individuals 
of which it is composed. If science and machines have 
created an environment and a civilization which has 
largely eliminated, for the average citizen, the oppor- 
tunity of gaining self-control, self-reliance, and self- 
respect, then it is the function of the state to make 
the proper adjustments to meet this need. According 
to the American practice it is the responsibility of the 
school to adjust wherever institutions or environ- 
ments fail. 

Within the school the social studies are devised 
particularly to create good citizens. The social studies 
curriculum is made up for the most part of such topics 
as the problems of national government, international 


relations, and the development of peoples. These ma- 
terials function well to teach the necessity and desir. 
ability of group effort, collective action and organiza- 
tion. But this kind of citizenship is not enough in the 
civilization of today. Industrial democracy needs the 
kind of worth-while organizations which can only be 
built upon the foundations of worthy individuals, 
The future of the American dream rests upon the 
manner in which its citizens as individuals function 
in their everyday life. 

Our scientific and machine civilization has sut- 
rounded and conditioned the life of the citizen with 
an environment predominantly social in nature in 
contrast to the predominantly natural environment 
which made the citizen of the period of Jeffersonian 
democracy a rugged and self-respecting individual, 
If science and the machine have . eliminated the 
natural factors making for self-reliance and self- 
control, then it remains for science to develop these 
qualities in its own scientific and man-made ways. 

The social studies department at LeRoy High 
School was of the opinion that there existed within 
the scope of the social studies materials that could 
contribute in a positive manner to create attitudes 
conducive to self-reliance and self-restraint. The pti- 
mary objective of the course of study was to be disci- 
plined self-control. The course was planned to place 
the emphasis upon what the prospective citizen could 
do first of all with himself and for himself, thereby 
forming the first and most important link in the 
organization of an effective and worth-while indus 
trial democracy. 

With this objective as a primary consideration 4 
search soon revealed there was included within the 
social sciences a body of materials of the greatest 
value for self-analysis and for the creation of disc 
plined self-control. These materials are the funds 
mentals of psychology and sociology as they pertain to 
individuals. 

With two years experience in offering this cours 
at the LeRoy High School, the following organization 
of topics and materials has been found to be the most 
effective way of moving in the direction of the desired 
objective: 

Unit One: Nature and nurture: what is native t0 
the human organism and what is acquired. This unt 
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psychological facts having to do with what man is 
born, and also with what he subsequently acquires. 
It is not necessary to mark out the various schools of 
thought. Those points upon which they agreed proved 
admirable for our purposes. Consistent with the ob- 
jective, this unit emphasizes what the individual can 
do for himself. The unit stresses the available en- 
vironments which our industrial society offers to its 
respective members and how important the choice of 
environment is to the individual in determining the 
range and quality of his subsequent personality. High 
school seniors have reached a period in their careers 
where they can no longer excuse themselves as victims 
of their environment, for they are in a position to 
choose and arise out of an unsatisfactory situation. 
The range of environments may not extend to include 
what each individual may believe is the ideal in the 
way of opportunity for him, but in many respects 
there are more opportunities available than ever be- 
fore for those who are willing to make some sacrifice 
to improve themselves. 

Unit Two: Habit concept: how habit makes the 
individual what he is. Considering always the primary 
objective of self-control and self-discipline, this unit 
was organized to show the validity of the famous 
epigram of William James, “We are the slaves of our 
habits or we are made free by the perfection of our 
habits.” The unit includes an examination into the 
various complexes (superiority, inferiority, etc.), 
and into how they may be strengthened or minimized 
through the force of habit. During the first year, this 
unit included an examination into some of the aspects 
of abnormal psychology, such as the various neuroses 
and psychoses. Rather than contributing to the pri- 
mary objective, these materials were found to be dis- 
tracting and confusing to the pupils and were accord- 
ingly left out the second year. In the place of these 
pathological materials, greater attention has been de- 
voted to the psychology of normal and healthy per- 
sons; also as to how the principles of normal psy- 
chology may be applied by each individual to help 
him arrive at a totality of socially desirable habits. 

Unit Three: Four-fold classification of human 
drives and desires: for security, for new experience, 
for recognition, and for intimate response. This classi- 
fication arises logically out of the original nature of 
man developed in unit one, and furnishes an excellent 
medium for self-analysis, for indicating to young peo- 
ple how they may organize their lives to obtain the 
optimum realization of their potentialities consistent 
with a desirable integration into the social order. This 
unit offers abundant guidance possibilities for the 
senior high school level—a guidance more along 
aesthetic and cultural lines, and less along the voca- 
tional and technical. This more romantic and idealis- 
tic treatment in contrast to the realistic and tangible 
feceives more sympathetic consideration on the part 


of high school seniors and post-graduates. They are 
looking at the world, at this period in their lives, in 
terms of idealism and romance. They are much more 
responsive to a romantic interpretation of life than 
to an interpretation in terms of realism and what 
actually happens. 

Unit Four: The great primary institutions: family 
and home life, the church and religion. Although 
these topics are within the scope of sociology and as 
such are usually treated from the group approach, it is 
felt that the accepted objective can best be reached 
by treating these first contacts of the individual with 
social life from the psychological and personal point 
of view. The emphasis is upon what these great insti- 
tutions can do for each person who is willing and 
eager to do something for himself. For instance, the 
psychological approach emphasizes the fact that 
happy home and married life is not something that 
is bestowed as an act of grace, but is a state of being 
that must be achieved and earned, in which all parties 
concerned take an active part, and in which they have 
both to bear and forebear. 

The individualized approach to the institution of 
the church and to the question of religion has proved 
to be a fruitful way of acquainting the pupils with 
some of the universal truths which an increasing 
share of our young people no longer come into con- 
tact with because of the widespread falling away 
from the established churches. The problem was in- 
troduced by pointing out how church-going communi- 
ties are obviously more prosperous, more contented, 
and less given to crime and wrongdoing than the 
notoriously non-churchgoing communities. What is 
there in religion and the practice of the religious 
tenets that keeps people at this high standard of 
individual and social well-being? The class is now 
ready for a discussion of the accepted truths common 
to all religions. They readily find the relation between 
such truths as, ‘““The kingdom of God lies within 
you,” “Know the truth [about yourself | for it will 
make you free,” “What others may do for us may 
make our lives pleasant, but it is only by our own 
efforts that we are made really happy,” and the psy- 
chological principles in which they have just been 
instructed. 

There is no textbook available to cover the above 
syllabus in terms of the individualized approach. The 
market does include, however, a number of texts 
treated from the sociologic point of view and de- 
signed for high school pupils. In terms of our objec- 
tive these sociological treatments miss the mark in 
much the same manner in which Lady Astor is said 
to have criticized socialism. “Socialism,” she said, “‘is 
discontent with your neighbor, while Christianity is 
discontent with yourself.’’ A psychological treatment 
best emphasizes the element of personal responsi- 
bility. In fairness to these sociological texts it must 
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be admitted that some of them are beginning to give 
attention to the personal approach. 

The nearest approach to the textual material for 
the course of study we have developed is found in 
R. W. Gavian, A. A. Gray, and E. R. Groves’ Our 
Changing Social Order (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1934). One section of this text consists 
of a psychological treatment of some of the materials 
we present. Each pupil is required to cover the cor- 
responding material for each unit that is found in 
this book, in addition to at least one other author 
from the general library or the classroom library that 
we have accumulated. 

The psychological approaches that the pupils like 
best, and seemed to get the most from, are found in 
the following: 


E. Dimnet, What We Live By. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1932. 

J. Jastrow, Keeping Mentally Fit. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Garden City Publishing Company, 
1932. 

W. MacAndrew and others, Social Studies. 
New York: Little, Brown and Company, 1935. 

K. A. Menninger, The Human Mind. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 

J. R. Oliver, Psychiatry and Mental Health. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932. 

H. A. Overstreet, About Ourselves: Psycholo- 
gy for Normal People. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company, 1927. 

E. A. Strecker and K. E. Appel, Discovering 
Ourselves. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1931. 

W. S. Walsh, Cultivating Personality. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1930. 

M. Wright, Getting Along with People. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935. 


It may be noted that only two of the above list are 
organized or constructed as textbooks. The interest 
that has been manifested in these books strongly sup- 
ports our hypothesis that high school pupils have 
reached the stage of maturity where these materials 
in such form are tremendously fascinating and 
worth while. Last year, during our study of psy- 
chology some of our pupils read and became absorbed 
in W. Kohler’s Mentality of Apes (New York: Har- 
court, Bracc and Company, 1926) and J. R. Oliver's 
Fear: the Autobiography of James Edwards (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931). The scope 
of these books is somewhat aside from the basic 
psychological principles and applications we were 
interested in developing, but here again this interest 
indicates the type of intellectual experience the pupils 
were ready to engage in. 

The texts of a more sociological nature that our 
pupils show the greatest interest in are: 





———— 


J. I. Arnold, Problems in American Life. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1928. 

G. S. Dow, Society and Its Problems. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929. 

C. A. Ellwood, Social Problems: a Sociology, 
New York: American Book Company, 1932, 

M. A. Elliott, F. Merrill, and C. O. Wright, 
Our Dynamic Society. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935. 

R. L. Finney, Elementary Sociology. Chicago: 
B. H. Sanborn and Company, 1930. 

F. M. Morehouse and S. F. Graham, Amerj- 
can Problems. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1923. 

J. A. Puffer, Boy and His Gang. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. 

E. A. Ross, Civic Sociology. Yonkers, N.Y.: 
World Book Company, 1932. 

E. T. Towne, Social Problems. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

T. R. Williamson, Problems in American 
Democracy. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1925. 


Of these J. A. Pufter’s Boy and His Gang, a treatment 
of gang and mob psychology, has proved to be most 
popular with the pupils. 

To what extent has the course achieved the avowed 
objective: creation of individual responsibility and 
self-restraint? Have the pupils actually grown in the 
direction of self-mastery or have they merely passed 
superficially through just another pleasurable activity? 

The mastery of the psychological material has 
brought them along several divergent paths to a point 
where they are in a much better position to achieve 
the distinction of becoming captains of their soul 
and masters of their fate. For instance, psychology has 
been popularized. The newspapers make frequent use 
of psychological terminology. The newsstands feature 
magazines devoted to the more sensational aspects of 
psychological information. The only antidote to the 
unfortunate results flowing from such popularized 
distortions is to present the sound data of rational be 
ings and normal situations which this course stressed. 
We believe our pupils ace much less susceptible to 
the devices and wiles of demagogues and others, as 
they realize and understand the techniques of emo 
tional appeal which are being used on them. 

High school pupils are at a stage in which they 
are very much interested in themselves and are vety 
much given to introspection. Again and again we 
have had evidence indicating that some of their be 
wilderments and some of their misconceptions had 
been replaced with a degree of confidence and a mott 
rational outlook upon life because of some insight 
they had obtained through contact with this course 
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It was very gratifying to observe the reaction to this 
course of study which some of our superior pupils 
showed, especially when we knew many of them 
would not be able to continue their education in a 
higher institution where this material would be 
studied. 

Has the course created disciplined self-control and 
restraint in each pupil? The degree of achievement 
has varied with the pupil. Most of them have de- 
veloped the kind of attitude that will encourage 
them to react properly when the experience of real 
life gives meaning to the information they have thus 
acquired, With the best of intentions and with the 
best of facilities, the school environment at the pres- 
ent time is still distinctly artificial and unreal. 
Nothing can teach restraint and control quite so effec- 
tively as actual experience in life itself. However, 
these scientfic short cuts through the school of hard 
knocks are of inestimable value in this age when there 
is so much to learn, but little time in which to learn. 

As science mechanizes our manner of living and 
as the environment of nature gives way more and 
more to the environment of modern society, so do 
our agencies of governmental control reach out and 


assume a greater and greater share of the functions 
formerly carried on by private enterprise. Of this 
one condition we may be sure: the inevitability of the 
increasing socialization of all phases of life. But it 
would be a tragedy here in America if we failed to 
cultivate and maintain our heritage of self-reliance. 
It would be a distinct loss to civilization if we should 
approach the problems of the new age in a typically 
continental fashion and throw overboard our tradition 
of society based upon individual responsibility. We 
feel, that the course outlined above does in some 
degree, at least, engender a self-reliance appropriate 
for an industrial civilization. 

In this age of specialization and of experts, of re- 
lief and of insecurity, when the whole force of cir- 
cumstance seems to combine to convince the average 
man all too often of the futility of initiative, ambi- 
tion, and self-control, such a course as described 
above should act as an excellent counter-irritant. It 
offers the average citizen the means whereby he may 
organize and direct his life so as to maintain his self- 
respect. The most attractive feature of the whole 
situation is that in so doing he may, as his forefathers 
so often did, act independently. 


A Caution on Comparisons’ 


English and American Secondary Education 


HERBERT J. ABRAHAM 
George School, Newtown, Pennsylvania 


English observers of American education usually 
agree in their reports on the educational state of the 
Union. They commend the generous expenditures, the 
lavish buildings, and the provision for libraries, but 
deplore the standardization and superficiality of in- 
struction, over-attention to the mediocre at the ex- 
pense of the gifted pupil, low cultural standards, 
weakness in character training, and an almost com- 
plete lack of preparation for political leadership and 
service. The observations on which these judgments 
are based are numerous. The English visitor, ex- 
change teacher, or graduate student finds that the 
content or subject-matter of the high school courses 
in American schools bears a general resemblance to 
that of the English schools. English, history, mathe- 
matics, some foreign language, and science are the 
staple courses. Applying the tests of scholarship and 
feinement to which he is accustomed, and which 
seem appropriate to this phase of education, he 
finds the American pupil inferior. He plausibly con- 
cludes that America’s standards of education are 





solely monetary and industrial; in other words, that 
Americans measure improvement in education by 
larger expenditures of money, bigger buildings and 
more efficient mass production. 

To an Englishman who has taught for several 
years both in English and American schools, how- 
ever, the analogy with industrial management is too 
facile, and the contrast with English education more 
flattering than just. These judgments seem to him in 
general to be vitiated by a personal factor; for the 
visitor can rarely overcome his disposition to view 
American secondary schools as though they were try- 
ing, rather unsuccessfully, to be English secondary 
schools. A fair appraisal, however, requires that the 
achievement of American schools shall be tested in 
the light of their own aims and objectives in their 
American setting. 

Few people would venture to generalize about the 
standards of secondary education in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland as a whole; few English 
teachers, it may be conjectured, could describe the 
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educational system of Scotland. The United States 
includes forty-eight states. Texas and California to- 
gether are larger than France and Germany. Oregon, 
ninth in area, is larger than Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. West Virginia, fortieth in area, 
is almost as large as the Irish Free State. There is 
no single “educational system’ for all these states; 
the Federal government has no responsibility for 
schools. Each state government is ultimately respon- 
sible for its own system, licensing teachers, imposing 
numerous standards, giving grants-in-aid, and some- 
times conducting examinations. Each local school 
board, however, is largely autonomous. Moreover, 
private schools, similar to English ‘‘Public Schools,”’ 
are numerous in the East. These forty-eight states 
(which may appropriately be regarded as forty-eight 
countries) differ from each other in wealth, racial 
composition, and economic activities. Each has its 
own variety of local conditions and educational prob- 
lems. The same measure for appraisal cannot be 
applied to a Philadelphia high school in which half 
the pupils are Italians, and a quarter Jews of various 
racial origins; to a small Iowa town of Scandinavian 
farmers; and to a Kentucky mountain school for 
“poor whites.” 

If the “typical’’ American school is sought, how- 
ever, it will be found not in a few metropolitan cen- 
ters, where population is as dense as in south 
Lancashire, but in the small town that is the center 
of a rural county. In such small towns, and in remote 
country districts (remote from large cities, but central 
to themselves) the high school is not a “‘soulless 
institution’’ or a “factory,” but the center of social 
and cultural activity. The school play is the com- 
munity play; the school orchestra is the community 
orchestra; parent-teacher groups gather there to hear 
guest-speakers; the townspeople attend games to 
cheer the high school team; and the local paper de- 
votes a weekly column to high school news. 

The appraisal of American high schools must take 
account not only these complexities of social setting, 
but also of the magnitude of the task which they 
undertake. In the school year 1933-1934, three and 
a half million pupils attended public high schools 
in America. In one city, ninety-five per cent of all 
children of high school age were in attendance; in 
the state of Ohio the corresponding figure was 
seventy-five per cent. In 1934, sixty per cent of all 
the population of high school age was enrolled in 
the thirty thousand high schools in the country. In 
brief, an attempt is being made in the United States 
to give a formal education to a majority of, and in 
some states to all, its adolescents. 

The appearance of uniformity and standardization 
in American schools has resulted in part from the 
necessity of establishing minimum standards in an 
educational process so vast and so rapidly undertaken. 


—— 


Administration became a specialized function. The 
thousands of teachers needed could not be selected 
from a few honor students, but had to consist jp 
large part of the rank and file of graduates of average 
colleges. Such teachers need training, guidance, and 
supervision beyond English conceptions. Satisfactory 
examination results must be obtained. Even as in 
English secondary schools, some measurable product 
is expected. Moreover, the hundreds of colleges have 
had to set some standards for admission, in agree- 
ment with each other and with the schools. A norm 
of mediocrity has been the result. 

This phase of standardization is passing, however, 
because the initial problem of attaining minimum 
standards has been largely solved. The publications 
of teachers’ associations such as the National Council 
of Teachers of English, and the National Education 
Association, together with the bulletins of colleges, 
attest the awakening concern to adapt the high school 
both to its communal responsibility and to the in- 
dividual needs and abilities of its pupils. The general 
desirability of universal secondary education has been 
accepted; to what ends it can best be directed is a 
question that is continually answered afresh in the 
light of experience. One paramount need, however, 
has been generally recognized—that these children, 
differing in race, origin, economic circumstances, and 
social and cultural status, shall become acceptable and 
responsible citizens. Hence the emphasis on civics and 
the elevation into formal courses of materials of in- 
struction that have been regarded in England as in- 
cidental to the study of the classics or history. Much 
of this work has been routine and sterile, but the 
search for better means is prosecuted. The studies 
and experiments that have barely been begun in 
England under the influence of the Association for 
Education in Citizenship have advanced much further 
in America. The need, too, for a variety of educa- 
tional experiences to meet the differing needs of 
children who vary in abilities has been generally 
recognized. The courses provided in a large school 
are bewildering in number and range; a few schools 
group their children in sections according to theit 
abilities; progressive schools initiate, and others later 
adopt, new programs for children who do not profit 
by the usual academic subjects. Such courses include 
mathematics that has practical uses; studies of the 
local community; applied arts; and simple remedial 
exercises in writing and speech. At the other extreme, 
good scholarship is encouraged by the codperation of 
colleges and schools in such enterprises as the ‘Eight 
Year Experiment.” 

This brief reference to some of the ‘‘trends” i 
American education is intended only to illustrate the 
point that there are potentialities for evolution 1n 
secondary schooling in America which are likely t0 
be ignored or misunderstood, if attention is concer: 
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trated on a comparison with the educational system 
of another country, with an implied assumption that 
these systems are rigid and final, and that they have 
identical purposes and functions. It is proper that 
American high schools be carefully appraised to see 
how well they are carrying out their avowed pur- 
poses, and that these purposes themselves be con- 
tinuously reéxamined. In making this appraisal, 
there is, doubtless, much to be learned by the study 
of secondary schools in other countries. But in draw- 
ing conclusions from any comparisons, we must be 
certain that the tasks that are being attempted in the 
two countries are really comparable. A study of 
English schools, for example, must take into account 
that the ratio of secondary school pupils to ele- 
mentary school pupils in England and Wales is about 
one to ten, whereas in America it is about one to 
four. This relatively much smaller number of English 
pupils is, moreover, rigidly selected. Fees are charged, 
ranging from about one hundred dollars a year up- 
ward, but the public secondary schools give ‘‘free 
places” and maintenance allowances to about half 
their pupils; these are awarded by examination. The 
children of the well-to-do enter, by payment; the chil- 
dren of the poor enter only if they are selected for 
their intelligence. The chief aims of such secondary 
education are to select some pupils for higher educa- 
tion, and to prepare the group to be comfortable in 
the middle or upper class stations to which their in- 
heritance of social standing or intelligence may call 
them. A few go on to college; others enter the Civil 
Service, the higher ranks of business, the professions, 
the army and navy, and the teaching profession; most 
go directly into clerkships in banks, insurance offices, 
shipping companies, and other businesses. The 
majority of English children, however, leave school 
at the age of fourteen to embark on apprenticeship, 
to labor otherwise, or else remain unemployed. Only 
recently has the age of compulsory schooling been 
extended to fifteen, and a reorganization of schools 
for children between the ages of twelve and fifteen 
has been realized. These schools, for the majority, 
are not called high schools or secondary schools but 
“senior schools,’ and the children who attend them 
are usually ignored when the standards of high 
schools in England and America are compared. 


The average attainment in subject matter of 
American high schools students is inferior to that 
of the English secondary school pupil. Children of 
foreign parents, and from poor and uncultured 
homes, are handicapped in any country. In the United 
States such subjects as English, French, and history 
must be taught to many, not so much in order that a 
great proficiency may be achieved in the subject than 
for the purpose of initiating them into cultural and 
intellectual traditions and activity. Moreover, the 
average of more than three million children is neces- 
sarily lower than the average of a quarter of that 
number sifted according to social status and scholastic 
aptitude. A comparison with English schools and 
their products, if it must be made, should then take 
account of the numbers and social origins of the 
pupils in each country. The average American high 
school pupil must be set beside the average child in 
England, who, until recently left school at fourteen, 
and who in the future will be found in the “senior 
schools’; and when the comparison is made, allow- 
ance must be made for the variety of regions, states, 
and races that constitute the American continent and 
people. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of the criti- 
cism frequently directed against American schools 
that they train their pupils poorly for the responsi- 
bilities as citizens. The prevalence of crime and cor- 
ruption, and the paucity of men of good character, 
good education, and good social standing in local, 
state, and national politics, are usually cited in evi- 
dence. The educational system, however, should not 
be charged with all the defects of its social and eco- 
nomic setting. These defects may be, and are, miti- 
gated by the efforts of school teachers, but neither in 
England nor in America can the school correct basic 
social mischief. On the other hand, the schools may be 
credited with some positive achievement in establish- 
ing throughout a continent such a community of 
democratic ideals that during the period of their 
existence, class conflict has been restrained from 
breeding dictatorship, while state and sectional rival- 
ries have been mediated in peace. 





*A portion of this article appeared in The London Times, 
Educational Supplement, November 21, 1936. Such is reprinted 
with the permission of the editors of that journal. 
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Teaching Causation in History 


BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER 


St. Louis University, St. Louts, Missouri 


When Dr. William H. Mace published his book 
Method in History, in 1897," he devoted eight pages, 
out of seventy-four that considered the general prob- 
lem of method, to a treatment of causes in history. 
An examination of four present-day, much used 
volumes on the teaching of history in the schools 
reveals that not one of them gives any specific atten- 
tion to that topic. Has the teaching of historical causa- 
tion become old-fashioned? Is it no longer regarded 
as desirable to prepare prospective teachers for this 
aspect of teaching? Methods have changed since 
1897; we hear and read of such procedures as the 
project, unit, Dalton plan, socialized recitation and 
many others that were unknown in that year. History, 
too, and the writing of history have been modified 
greatly since that time. Scholarly research has given 
us new views, more facts, new styles in the writing 
of the subject. Yet, despite the advances in both edu- 
cational methodology and in historical research, the 
views expressed by Mace seem very modern in most 
instances. The ‘‘new’’ history is not new; we see it 
in his pages as well as in the latest book off the press. 
The psychological principles that lie at the basis of all 
method in teaching are stated in this old volume in 
the thought of today, if not in the expression of the 
present. 

If one seeks for the fundamental operations and 
principles in history, as one does in such a subject as 
arithmetic or algebra, it must be concluded that causa- 
tion is one of these. If history has basic features and 
if the student must go through certain processes to 
arrive at a true grasp of the subject being studied, one 
of these processes clearly is causation. If history has 
any claim to distinction as a field of investigation that 
is unique, and can thereby have educational values 
that can be had by the study of no other subject, 
then, certainly, one of the sources of justification of 
such claims is found in this principle. 

Causation, indeed, is studied in other fields of 
knowledge. Philosophy and science equally concern 
themselves with it. So, too, does psychology when 
considering motivation, for example, and literature, 
also, in treating character development through plot 
and in contact with environment. In truth, the matter 
of causation is discovered in practically all depart- 
ments of intellectual investigation. But this fact does 
not exclude its proper study from history. To do so 
would do an injustice to the subject, and would de- 
prive the student of the educational opportunities 
possible from such a study. 


Progress in educational thought has gone so far in 
some directions that a word of caution expressed by 
Henry Johnson some years ago might well be te. 
peated today. In speaking of the processes by which 
the aims of teaching can be determined, he points 
out that a proper regard for the nature of the subject 
to be taught is necessary to keep in mind.* Any sub- 
ject may be pressed into service to satisfy any pre 
determined aims of education. This process is likely 
to obscure the real nature of the branch of learning, 
The same remarks made by Johnson in this matter 
apply with equal force to the present consideration, 
Training of prospective teachers that fails to bring 
into bold relief the fundamental features of that 
subject is weak and poor preparation. 

The insistence upon some close adherence to the 
special features of the subject to be taught does not 
indicate a failure to see the educational implications 
involved. This is not an instance of controversy be- 
tween the expert or scholar in history and the school 
administrator who is interested primarily in pupil 
modification. All the psychological and sociological 
values may still be urged without at the same time 
doing injustice to the content of history. It is nota 
case of subject to be taught versus pupil to be taught. 
Indeed, the entire argument is in favor of ‘presenting 
the proper view of history as a branch of learning 
in such a truthful delineation that the educational 
value of such teaching will be increased rather than 
lessened. History teaching that emphasizes the tracing 
of causal relations is not only good from the stand- 
point of history, but it is also valuable and instructive 
from the standpoint of education. 

Let us see more particularly what the problem i 
volves. A textbook lists the causes of the Civil War 
somewhat as follows: (1) states rights theory; (2) 
the firing on Fort Sumter; (3) the estrangement be 
tween the North and the South; (4) the slavery ques 
tion; and (5) differences in the economic systems 0! 
the North and the South. Now just to list causes 
of little value, except perhaps in giving an overview 
of a topic or in giving a summary. The teaching of 
the causes, however, must not be considered to be 
merely the repetition of causes as they are given it 
a book. A fundamental consideration for the teachet 
is to get the pupil to see how the various factos 
operated as causes. This cannot be done unless the 
proper notion of history as something dynamic his 
been built up in the minds of the learners. It is n0 
a matter of getting two sets of pictures: one, caus 
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and the other, results. Rather, the causes must be seen 
to be operating on and among people who had senti- 
ments and thoughts, operating in such a way that the 
results were national. In brief, history is a process. 
There is activity, change that affects people who have 
interests, thoughts, and desires. Although treating of 
the never-recurring past, history is not dead. 

Thus the teacher asks: ‘How did slavery affect 
the North, the South?”’ ““How did the differences in 
economic systems grow up?” ‘What were the roots 
of the doctrine of states rights?”” “What were the 
consequences of that doctrine in the past?” In using 
such terms as North and South, caution must be 
exercised to make clear that they are but generic 
terms for groups of people. The controversies can- 
not exist apart from the people—doctrines cannot 
operate in a vacuum. 

The vividness of the situation can be heightened 
if the process of transplantation is employed. ‘““How 
would you have lived on a Southern plantation prior 
to the Civil War?” “What would have been your 
reaction after the firing on Sumter if you had been a 
Northern textile manufacturer, a slave, a slave 
owner?”’ Such questions as these might be employed 
to enable the learner to visualize the situations in 
which the various classes of individuals found them- 
selves in this period. 

The teacher should not fail to get the pupils to 
see that the various causes come under several insti- 
tutional headings. A political controversy is not solely 
that. It has economic, social, religious, and educa- 
tional characteristics as well. It may be more highly 
colored by the political implications, however, and 
that gives it the name. A political cause, moreover, 
will undoubtedly lead to results of diverse natures. 
It leads not alone to political effects but often to those 
coming under the various institutional headings. 
Here, again, it must be insisted that such terms as 
political, social, religious, and the like, are merely 
used as an economy in thought and expression. 
People have relationships of one kind with each 
other, and these are denominated as political. An- 
other set of relations entered into by the same people 
are called social. And so with the remaining phases 
of institutional life. The explanation of why one 
type of institutional causes leads to another type of 
institutional results can be found in the notion that 
fundamentally history has organic unity. And, again, 
this unity can be traced to the fact that historical 
happenings cannot occur apart from people who have 
manifold interests, to be sure, but who, nevertheless, 
possess unity in their lives. The older view which 
conceived the subject as being almost entirely political 
history, and the economic determinism theory of 
another school of thought, are therefore both equally 
false because they are based on an incomplete analysis. 


Not only should the teacher assume the responsi- 
bility of getting his pupils to realize that causes are 
of many kinds and so likewise their results, but he 
should begin to develop in them the appreciation 
that some are of far greater importance than others. 
To group slavery with the firing on Fort Sumter in 
giving the causes of the Civil War is to be truthful 
enough, perhaps, but it fails to differentiate the signifi- 
cance of the one or the other. We say offhand that 
one is more fundamental than the other. The pupil 
must realize that a fundamental cause is one that offers 
a satisfactory explanation, a rather full explanation 
of why an event occurred; that other causes, which 
may be called less fundamental or particular, depend 
upon the fundamental causes; and finally, that with- 
out fundamental causes an event in history is unlikely 
to occur. Thus we may say that slavery was a funda- 
mental cause of the Civil War, whereas the firing on 
Sumter, or the differences in the economic systems of 
the North and the South were not fundamental. 

An interesting procedure for the teacher to utilize 
in teaching the various kinds of causes is to raise the 
question of what would have happened if some cause 
had not been present. For instance, what would have 
happened if Sumter had not been fired on; or if 
slaves had never been imported into the new world; 
or if John C. Calhoun had been born in Massachu- 
setts? Someone may object that such procedure is not 
history. But reflection on what might have occurred 
and did not, leads to a better appreciation of what 
actually did take place. It develops self-expression 
and forces the pupil to support his opinion by sound 
reasoning and by whatever facts are obtainable and 
pertinent. This kind of teaching is comparable to the 
preparation that is often recommended to debaters. 
That is to say, a debater can frequently best prepare 
for the presentation of a positive brief by becoming 
thoroughly conversant with possible negative argu- 
ments. Such a process forces the learner into organi- 
zation of ideas and reflective thought. 

To recapitulate: the pre-service training of history 
teachers should aim, among other things, to introduce 
the prospective teacher to the characteristic phases of 
the subject to be taught; one of these phases in history 
is the teaching of causation; it must be taught as a 
process which individuals actually experienced and 
were affected thereby; types and kinds of causes must 
be examined by the learner; and finally, if the pupil 
really visualizes and masters the process of causation 
in history, his interpretation of historical data will be 
greatly advanced. 


* William H. Mace, Method in History (New York: Rand, 
McNally and Company, 1897). 

* Henry Johnson, The Teaching of History, pp. 55-57. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925). 
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The Historical Approach to Biography 


JULIAN ARONSON 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Biography is one thing, history another. Biogra- 
phers are apt to be apologetic because they must jus- 
tify their interest in a single person when the whole 
world is a stage and we are all actors. Writing from 
a partial angle, they often prove their subject a much 
underrated individual or, if they want to be different, 
a much overrated one. If they become over-enthusi- 
astic, they will be prone to exaggerate every sneeze as 
a major event and every whisper as a cabinet crisis. 
Thus, submerged in special pleading, they fail to see 
the importance of the background out of which alone 
their characters take shape. The biographer makes it 
appear as though the statesman or kind exerted a 
preponderant influence on his times and minimizes 
the drift of things which, within limited degrees, tell 
us how to behave. Not so the historian. The biogra- 
pher often appears to him as a person treating causal 
connections superficially. From his perch in the strat- 
osphere of history, commanding a complete view of 
the forest, the historian should be able to discount 
the single trees marked by the biographer for special 
treatment. He should be trusted to criticize biogra- 
phies. If he possesses some literary ability and can get 
away from the stultifying point of view of the spe- 
cialist, he should also write them. G. M. Trevelyan 
writing on Garibaldi is a good example of the best 
history worked into a biography. 

But biography, being something human and per- 
sonal, cannot be treated aloofly. The historian must 
know how to handle character as well as economic 
movements and this accomplishment is seldom con- 
spicuous among the academic fraternity. The art of 
handling character is, however, outstanding in the 
work of novelists. They have the imagination and 
vocabulary to recapture the flavor of times gone by. 
If they read much of history they should be the best 
people to write biography. The danger lies in their 
not reading enough and then conjuring their char- 
acters sui generis. In their writings Disraeli would 
tend to become the green-pantalooned Machiavelli 
were he a contemporary of Walpole or Marlborough. 
He would be made timeless in his quality. His great- 
ness would be attributed not to his extraordinary 
ability to capitalize the degeneration of the Tories 
after Cobden and the repeal of the Corn Laws spelled 
their defeat, but to the fact that he was born the great 
Benjamin, a man who would have surmounted race 
prejudices in any century. Such psychological por- 
traits represent the triumph of man over movement 
and are, to us at least, very superficial and deceiving. 


Another section of biography less popular but 
more weighty is usually written by professional his. 
torians who have exploited a specialized field of 
history and continue exploiting it using the biogra- 
phy as a foil. If they happen to be interested in con. 
stitutional history, they will dig out of dusty parlia- 
mentary records enough choice bits of evidence to 
prove their protagonist a pillar of constitutional his. 
tory in whose presence Henry IT would have to blush 
for recognition. A specialized biography of this 
nature is a monotone mosaic, dull and feeble. It js 
incomplete. It leaves a man a lawyer or a doctor, a 
rabbi or a king, but hardly a whole man. Unlike the 
psychological biography which dotes on toilet articles 
for their intrinsic interest—the perfume, the bath- 
salts, the constipation and the silver buckles will be 
missing from the professorial work. It would not be 
very dignified for a professor to play the part of a 
cynical valet who opens the cabinet de toilette to as- 
sure the peeping reader that even the great share in 
life’s little frailties. Biographies of this class will not 
“humanize’’ their subject because no professor wants 
to give the impression that his subject spent the after- 
noons over a hot-water bottle. By and large, such 
biographies will remain a contribution to constitu: 
tional history or to sound-money principles and a 
meager insight into the personal life of the indi- 


vidual. We reckon Beveridge’s John Marshall a fine | 


example of this type of biography. 

A variation of the last group is the ‘'So-and-So 
and His Times’’ school of biography. Here again the 
background is very important. It approximates legit 
mate history closely and likes to quote anecdotes to 
prove that the character could appreciate a good joke. 
Personal correspondence plays an important part and, 
wherever possible, the writer permits his subject to 
speak for himself. This method has no use for the 
lurking novelist and his psychic embroidery. The 
family, which usually furnishes the correspondence 
and some money besides, might object to innuendo. 
It is therefore likely to be overdosed with sentiment 
and deserves more often than not to collect dust oa 
the shelves until a Strachey comes along to condition 
it into something human and delectable. Recently 
we were reading a heavy memoir on Henry Rawilin- 
son, the amateur archeologist who deciphered many 
cuneiform inscriptions while on diplomatic assign: 
ment. It was written by his brother, a canon in the 
Anglican Church. Not until the man reached fifty 
or thereabouts was anything mentioned of his heart 
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life. Then only to announce a marriage. Did the 
biographer fear turning his hero into a sissy? Biog- 
raphies to be worth their salt must now and then 
unbosom themselves. Otherwise the not so gentle 
reader will feel cheated. 

We think the artist, provided he steeps himself 
in the historical background with diligent reading, a 
good man to write biography on a broader, more 
humane canvas. True, he might tone down facts 
to give relief to the essence of character, but, if he 
does that, he modestly admits that the facts would 
be what they are regardless of the existence of his 
subject. The artist as biographer would measure up 
to Oscar Wilde’s paradox about anybody making 
history, but only the great writing it. Plutarch and 
Suetonius are read today as biographers because they 
ossess those acid qualities of the novelist which dis- 
solve the dross and leave the character outlined in the 
nude. Tempo and flair are inherent in their style of 
writing. Without tempo, the biography remains a 
corpse of historical record seen through the wrong 
end of a telescope, dead and distant. 

Of more subtle interest is the period in which 
the biographer happens to live while writing. Al- 
though it is a truism that biography is best written 
from the contemporary angle, every age has its pet 
pattern of ideas. A man emerges one thing in one 
age, another thing in the next. In one, his virtues 
are magnified because they happen to coincide with 
the mores of the time; in the next he is viciously de- 
bunked. Every biographer should tell us therefore 
two things: something about the man and his times 
and something about the time in which he writes. 
What, to take an example, will be the attitude of the 
literary descendants of Emil Ludwig towards Bis- 


marck in the year 2300, when nationalism will have 
been identified as the last vestige of neolithic man? 
Bismarck might then be placed next to the saber- 
toothed tiger in the story of mankind, for he, too, 
became so specialized as to cause the annihilation of 
his species. In the same year of 2300, another biogra- 
phy might be written by a hypothetical Laplander in 
praise of Clement the Seventh’s insistence on a uni- 
versal peace within a universal church. Clement, the 
Laplander would write, was a millenium ahead of 
his generation. Had he only been heeded by the bar- 
barian lords, the human race might have been saved 
from perdition. Then the Laplander, who is really 
Lytton Guedalla reincarnated, would damn Martin 
Luther as a centrifugal force that disrupted the 
balance of motion tending towards universal peace 
within a universal church. “It would have been 
better,’ he would write, “if the devil had grabbed 
the ink-pot and bespattered Luther than the other 
way around. The hammering of the ninety-five theses 
on the Wittenberg church door re-echoed at the 
Battle of the Marne. If the popes had been heeded, 
we Laplanders wouldn’t be constantly fighting the 
blond Goths from the south and paying fabulous 
ransom to them for our kidnapped children. Should 
conditions persist, it is only a matter of years before 
catastrophe may overtake us.”’ 

The relativity of history seems in retrospect a fas- 
cinating clue to the relativity of biography. It should 
prevent biographies from ever becoming definitive. 
Biographies will have to be rewritten periodically in 
order to satisfy the-contemporary trend of excitement. 
Most of us are neither antiquarians nor genealogists. 
If we buy biographies, it will be to search the past for 
the light it can shed on the present. 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 

The Annual Report of the General Education 
Board, 1935-1936 is of interest to all educators. It 
covers the period from July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1936 
and summarizes the activities of the Board. 

In the field of general education assistance was 
given by the Board to these projects: “‘(1) more 
effective general planning of educational reorganiza- 
tion, especially at the secondary school level; (2) 
studies aiming at general curriculum revision in the 
secondary school; (3) undertakings looking toward 
constructive revision of the prevailing treatment of 
particular subject matter fields, such as the social stud- 


ies, English, and the fine arts; (4) the extension and 
improvement of educational tests and measures and 
the possible modification of prevailing accrediting 
practices; and (5) tentative steps toward the wider 
introduction of film material in school programs.” 

The Board also has been assisting the Progressive 
Education Association in an eight year experiment, 
now half finished, in which thirty scattered progres- 
sive secondary schools are codperating “in a program 
for evaluating the outcomes of education in these 
schools.” 

“The various educational accrediting associations 
of this country,”” says the Board’s report, ‘‘are in 
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position to play a significant rdle in reorganization 
of secondary education. For some time now they 
have recognized that important modifications in stand- 
ards and procedures for accrediting are imperative, 
and a codperative attack on the problem has been 
organized by a joint committee of twenty-one mem- 
bers representing the several associations. The com- 
mittee’s work is directed toward: (1) the develop- 
ment of valid criteria for identifying a good sec- 
ondary school; (2) improved procedures for meas- 
uring the success of a school in terms of* its own 
stated objectives; (3) the demonstration of tech- 
niques for the improvement of secondary schools; 
(4) the direct stimulation of secondary schools to 
strengthen their work; and (5) the development of a 
codperative program on the part of all the regional 
associations and other agencies interested in the prog- 
ress of secondary education.” The first study, that of 
valid criteria, has been completed, and a study of two 
hundred schools in terms of these provisional cri- 
teria is under way. 

Other fields of study assisted by the Board were 
child study, the training of personnel, and educa- 
tion in the South. Of particular interest to teachers 
of social studies is the magazine, Building America 
(published by the Society For Curriculum Study, 425 
W. 123 Street, New York City), which has received 
financial aid from the General Education Board. 
Building America is now in its second year. It has 
discussed and pictured such significant phases of 
American life as: Housing, Transportation, Health, 
Power, Recreation, Men and Machines, Youth Faces 
the World, Safety, Our Constitution. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF ‘‘SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE” 

Scribner's Magazine is celebrating its fiftieth birth- 
day. The anniversary number, January 1937, brings 
together a wide range of materials from the store- 
house of a half century. Among the articles signifi- 
cant for social studies two stand out especially. The 
first is Paul Leicester Ford’s Thomas Jefferson in Un- 
dress, one of the precursors of the realistic biog- 
raphies of our generation. Mr. Ford quotes exten- 
sively from the personal expense books and note- 
books of Jefferson. 

The other article significant for social studies is 
really a series, Life in the United States. Decade by 
decade, from 1880 to 1930, interesting glimpses of 
the American scene are presented as they had ap- 
peared in one of the permanent departments of the 
magazine. 

CHILD LABOR 


The National Child Labor Committee finds that 
child labor has been increasing since 1934. Accord- 
ing to the Federal Children’s Bureau the occupations 
attracting children are frequently those not regulated 
by law and subject to “long hours, low wages, and 





generally poor working conditions.’’ The increase 
in the employment of children has been noticeable 
especially in domestic service, messenger and de. 
livery service, and industrial and mercantile occupa: 
tions. The National Child Labor Committee points 
out that the increase in children’s employment tends 
to reduce adult employment opportunities and wage 
levels. 

Child Labor Facts, 1937, published by the Na 
tional Child Labor Committee (419 Fourth Avenue 
New York City), surveys the extent and nature of 
child employment in the United States today. It dis. 
cusses the effects of such employment and summarizes 
current legislative standards. Working bibliographies 
are appended. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


The Plow that Broke the Plains is now available 
for schools in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound 
prints. This picture is the well known three reel gov- 
ernment film presenting the history and land prob- 
lems of the Great Plains. It may be secured, for the 
cost of transportation, from the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 

Juvenile Delinquency may be obtained from the 
National Probation Association, 50 W. Fiftieth 
Street, New York City. The film, one reel in length, 
is taken from an issue of the March of Time and 
shows the conditions leading to crime and ways for 
preventing delinquency. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION BROADCASTS 


Each year finds the réle of radio in education en- 
larged. The United States Office of Education now 
sponsors five weekly broadcasts by the National 
Broadcasting Company. For the social studies these 
are especially interesting: 

“The World Is Yours.” Program of the Smith 
sonian Institution, Sundays, 11:30 A.M., Eastem 
Standard Time. 

“Education in the News.’ Mondays, 6 P.M., East: 
ern Standard Time. 

‘Answer Me This.”” Thursdays, 4:45 p.M., East 
ern Standard Time. 


AMERICAN HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION BROADCASTS 


In January, through the joint efforts of the Colum 
bia Broadcasting System and the American Histott 
cal Association, something new appeared in radio— 
sound, undistorted history of matters of immediate 
concern, told in language interesting to everyone. 

The point of departure for each talk in some mat 
ter of current interest in the headlines of the daily 
press: New Deal, Supreme Court, the Constitution, 
Nobel prizes, England, Spain, Germany, Japan. At 
tention is centered upon the historical background 
which underlies the events of the day and makes 
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them intelligible. While the American Historical As- 
sociation is responsible for the history in the broad- 
casts, the talks themselves are made by a professional 
broadcaster, one who knows the interest of his audi- 
ence and how to reach it. . 

These talks are given each Sunday at 1:45 P.M., 
Fastern Standard Time, over the WABC network. 
The Radio Committee of the American Historical 
Association welcomes any ideas, suggestions, or ques- 
tions regarding the series. The committee hopes that 
the broadcasts will stimulate the listening public to 
wider reading, and it will undertake to supply sup- 
plementary reading lists. Address the Radio Com- 
mittee, American Historical Association, 226 S. Six- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


The programs of the American School of the Air 
are designed for elementary and high schools. For 
1937 several interesting novelties in presentation are 
planned. Beginning February 4, 1937, a dozen broad- 
casts of folk music are being made from cities in 
vatious parts of Europe. School children in the for- 
eign cities send greetings to school children in the 
United States. The essential historical and other facts 
on each program are presented in English. 

The programs of the American School of the Air 
are given by the Columbia Broadcasting System at 
2:15 p.M., Eastern Standard Time, on each school 
day. The American School of the Air presents United 
States history for high schools on Mondays, geog- 
taphy on Wednesdays, and current events on Fridays. 


1937 STUDENT GOVERNMENT CONVENTION 
AT DETROIT 


The seventh annual national convention of student 
government officers will be held at Detroit June 29 
to July 3, 1937, in connection with the summer 
meeting of the National Education Association. Jim 
Goodsell, president of the National Association of 
Student Officers, the parent organization of twenty- 
three state groups of student government officers, has 
announced an attractive program for the 1937 gather- 
ing. 

From the increased enrollment in the National 
Association of Student Officers and the exceptionally 
large attendances reported by state and sectional con- 
ventions during the current school year, the Detroit 
meeting bids fair to be the largest in the history of 
the organization. 

“Codperative school life” has been selected as the 
theme of this year’s program. Four general sessions 
and many conferences and sectional meetings are 
scheduled for the four-day gathering which will at- 
tract students from all parts of the nation. Some of 


the general sessions will be held jointly with groups 
which are helping in the development of coéperative 
school government in the secondary schools of 
America. 

One of the new features of this year’s program 
is the conference for officers of state and sectional 
organizations where mutual problems will be dis- 
cussed, codperative activities planned, and commit- 
tees arranged to draw up plans for closer coérdina- 
tion of the different groups under the leadership of 
the parent organization. 

Among the other features of the program are talks 
by students and their faculty advisers who have been 
outstanding in the student government movement; 
round-table discussions; panel group discussions; an 
exhibit on school activities; a debate of the parlia- 
mentary form on an important issue of student gov- 
ernment; demonstration of a model student council, 
and a school forum in operation; and a number of 
entertainments, which will be climaxed by the an- 
nual banquet where honors will be announced and 
the new officers installed. 

The headquarters of the National Association of 
Student Officers is 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. This organization was started in 1930 under 
the direction of Dr. Willis A. Sutton, then president 
of the National Education Association. It is spon- 
sored by the National Education Association, but as 
most of its members are student leaders in the sec- 
ondary schools, it is under the direct supervision of 
the Department of Secondary-School Principals. The 
official publication of this organization is Student 
Leader, also published at 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. The February number of this pub- 
lication will contain the complete program of the 
1937 convention. Sample copies will be sent upon 
request. 


WELLESLEY INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 


“The World Challenge to Democracy—How Can 
America Meet It?” is to be the very pertinent sub- 
ject for the Summer Institute for Social Progress at 
Wellesley, to be held on the country campus of 
Wellesley College, July 10-24, 1937. The point of 
view of those interested in social studies is desired 
in the cross-section membership of the Institute 
where economic theories are squared with practical 
experience through stimulating discussions of pres- 
ent day problems by men and women in the profes- 
sional, business and industrial worlds. Dr. Colston 
E. Warne of the Economics Department of Amherst 
College will be the leader, and those interested in 
the possibility of attending should write to G. L. Os- 
good, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Mass., for 
details and membership blanks. 
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Correspondence 


Readers are invited to send in their ideas, experi- 
ences and opinions. Questions, also, will be welcome. 


To THE EbDIToR: 


Recurrent discussions as to what history training 
should be required of applicants for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree have led this teacher of history to a 
consideration of present practices. 

The Bachelor of Arts degree is offered by one 
hundred eight colleges that hold membership in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Of this number eighty-five require some 
form of a course in history for the degree. All of the 
schools, with one exception, require that this pre- 
requisite be met in the freshman or sophomore year. 

The reasonable unanimity of opinion regarding 
the wisdom of requiring candidates for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree to complete a history course is de- 
stroyed when the history course is considered. Sixty- 
two institutions believe that European history is the 
necessary branch while twenty-three consider that the 
needs of the student can best be met by study in other 
fields. Eight of those prescribing European history 
permit the substitution of another social science under 
stated conditions. 

Those institutions that consider European history 
as the most necessary do not agree on the period to 
be studied. Nineteen of the colleges offer a course 
covering the period from 1500 to the present. Four- 
teen institutions would expand this field to include 
the period from the fall of the Roman empire. 

The courses offered by the other members of this 
group vary as the whims of the curriculum makers. 
Typical offerings include courses covering the period 
from the beginnings of civilization in Egypt to 1500; 
from the fall of the Roman empire to 1815; 800- 
1815; 1500-1815; and 1815 to the present. One 
institution finds that six quarter hours is all that a 
student needs for the work while at the other extreme 
five year hours are required. The other institutions fit 
their program to a three hour schedule. 

The history of civilization is the required course 
in eighteen colleges. As many as five of these institu- 
tions require from four to six hours, while the larger 
group holds to the traditional three hour allotment. 

Six institutions limit their history requirements to 
that included in a social science survey course. There 
is a great variation in the time element here, ap- 
parently depending upon just how much is to be in- 
cluded in the social science course. The range is from 
three to nine year hours. 





The group of eleven institutions that finds the 
prerequisite in other fields offer such courses as, a 
general course in English history; European history 
one semester and world history the second; a general 
course in United States history; American history. 
1492-1850; American history since the Revolutionary 
war; history of recent times; the making of the 
American mind; and permission to take any one of 
the history courses offered. Two of these institutions 
depart from the customary three hour time requite- 
ments, one of them requiring only three quarter 
hours and the other, three semester hours. 

A group of nine institutions take the high school 
preparation of the student into consideration in fixing 
the history requirements in college. There is no uni- 
formity in the number or kind of units that deter- 
mine exceptions to the general rule. Apparently all 
other institutions consider the amount or scope of 
high school training to be of no importance in fixing 
the college requirements. 

The writer found no significant differences in the 
requirements of the larger and smaller institutions, 
or between coeducational, men’s and women’s col- 
leges. The comparison between public and private 
institutions revealed that approximately thirty-five 
per cent of the public colleges favored a history of 
civilization course, while less than ten per cent of 
the private institutions favored such a course. The 
private schools showed a slightly higher percentage 
in favor of considering preparatory training. 

It seems evident from this survey that the larger 
portion of institutions in this group find some history 
a part of the necessary equipment of the student 
holding the Bachelor of Arts degree. It also appears 
that the majority of these consider a study of some 
phase of European history the most desirable, with 
little agreement as to the period which should be 
covered. There is practical unanimity as to the time 
to be devoted to the study. 

It is probable that where there is the greatest 
variation there is likely to be the most striking de 
velopments. It seems that those institutions introduc 
ing social science orientation courses are making the 
greatest departures from the traditional requirements. 
Is it possible that this marks the beginning of the 
elimination of history as such from the requirements 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree? 


R. A. McLEMORE 
Judson College 
Marion, Alabama 
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To THE EDITOR: 


The Curriculum Journal, official organ of the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study, which began seven years 
ago as a mimeographed bulletin, became a printed 

ublication with the issuance of the January, 1937 
number, the first in Volume VIII. Besides articles 
and other usual departments of an educational jour- 
nal, the Curriculum Journal prints abstracts of cur- 
tiulum research and listings of recent courses of 
study. Its department of news-notes is a thorough 
coverage of important curriculum projects throughout 
the United States. The Journal is printed in two 


columns and is in keeping with the present trend to- 
ward small magazines. The January number includes 
articles by David Snedden, Goodwin Watson, C. W. 
Knudsen, Edgar M. Draper, and A. V. Overn. The 
publication office is located at the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. The subscription price is $2.50 a year. 


HENRY Harap, Editor 
Curriculum Journal 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


GENERAL 


A Diplomatic History of the United States. By Sam- 
uel Flagg Bemis. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1936. Pp. xii, 881. Maps. $5.00. 
Students’ edition, $4.00. 

Though Professor Bemis doubtless has as much 
tespect for objectivity as do most other professional 
historians, he has not, for that or any other reason, 
tefrained from passing judgment upon the persons 
and policies described in this volume. The title of 
his chapter on the Spanish American war is “The 
Great Aberration of 1898,” and this title furnishes a 
clue to his judgment of American foreign policy from 
the establishment of independence to the present. 
Implicit throughout his narrative, this judgment is 
set forth briefly, but explicitly, in his concluding 
chapter. There he tells us that the United States 
“made no serious mistake in its diplomacy, and com- 
mitted few minor errors, from 1775 to 1898"; that 
“the great mistakes of American diplomacy” began 
in 1898; and that ‘‘only recently has the Republic 
been recoiling from these mistakes and their unfor- 
tunate results.” 

These and other opinions expressed by Professor 
Bemis will probably provoke dissent in some quar- 
ters, but no one can seriously question that his book 
is the best on its particular subject; and although it 
seems to be designed primarily for use as a text- 
book in college courses, all students of the diplomatic 
history of the United States will find it most useful. 
Its chief merits are that it is comprehensive and, as 
tegards topics, well-balanced, and that it summarizes 
with considerable skill the many monographic studies 
of our diplomatic history published in the past gen- 
eration. There will doubtless be many who will also 
applaud the author's emphasis on recent history. 
However that may be, the emphasis is very strong. 





Excluding the “Conclusion,” there are 801 pages of 
text on the whole period (1775-1936), and of these, 
322 are devoted to the twentieth century. 

An appendix contains, in parallel columns, the 
first draft of the convenant of the League of Na- 
tions, the treaty covenant of 1919 and the covenant 
as amended to July 1, 1935. There is an excellent 
and very full index. Numerous footnotes indicate im- 
portant secondary and source materials. There is no 
bibliography or list of authorities, but such a list 
would have been superfluous in view of the recent 
publication of the admirable Guide to the Diplomatic 
History of the United States, 1775-1921, prepared 
by Professor Bemis in collaboration with Grace Gard- 
ner Griffin. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Our Natural Resources and Their Conservation. 
Edited by A. E. Parkins and J. R. Whitaker. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1936. Pp. 
650. Illustrated $5.00. Students’ edition, $4.00. 

This book is a symposium of the writings of 
authorities on the various phases of the conservation 
movement in the United States. As the editors have 
stated in the introduction, contradictions are bound 
to occur when this method is used, but it has given 
them the advantage of offering the writings of recog- 
nized authorities in each of the different fields of 
conservation. The book is well written and the style 
of most of the chapters is popular and easy to read. 

The editors have done excellent work in combin- 
ing the writings of the contributors into a continuous 
and comprehensive history of the conservation move- 
ment in this country and its present status. In the first 
chapter Wallace Atwood has given a brief history of 
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the conservation movement in this country in gen- 
eral. The section devoted to soil conservation is par- 
ticularly complete. Stephen Visher has written an 
excellent history of the disposal of the public do- 
main, although brief. The chapters on soil erosion 
by Bennett and that on utilization and conservation 
of our arid and semi-arid lands by Ralph H. Brown 
are both excellent accounts which are worthy of the 
serious attention of any social science teacher. The 
chapters on soils and the summary chapter of this 
section are those which are most technical and will 
probably be the most difficult for the average reader. 

The section dealing with the forests of the coun- 
try is the work of J. R. Whitaker, and is interesting. 
The chapter outlines the steps which have already 
been taken in forest conservation in this country and 
outlines the logical steps to be taken in the future. 
In connection with the work on forestry the sections 
on water supply are logically in this same field. Utili- 
zation of waterways, flood control, conservation of 
mineral resources are all treated, and the conserva- 
tion of wild life and the recreational use of public 
lands are also outlined in the same complete way. 

Teachers of civics and problems of democracy will 
find an excellent summary in the last chapters which 
go over the history and present status of local, state 
and national planning for conservation. Special em- 
phasis has been put on the effect of the ‘New Deal’’ 
on national conservation policies. 

There is little question but that there is a definite 
need for a book of this type in the social studies 
field. The general policies of our government are 
placing additional emphasis upon conservation. Re- 
settlement, CCC camps, crops to conserve soil under 
the AAA, the Saint Lawrence Waterways, and the 
dust storms of the west are all topics with which 
everyone is familiar; these have served to call the 
attention of the public to the needs of the country 
in a dramatic way. With such tendencies growing 
in the national government the social science teacher 
should have at least a general knowledge of the field 
of conservation. The field is complex. It is constantly 
expanding and is being enlarged. This volume is an 
excellent source of information for a broad, general 
knowledge of the field. It is up to the minute and 
should supply a real need. 

DANIEL ROSENBERGER 
Phineas Davis High School 
York, Pennsylvania 


Jay Cooke: Private Banker. By Henrietta M. Larson. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1936. Pp. xvii, 512. Illustrated. $5.00. 

This specialized biography limits itself to two 
themes which constantly intermingle and supplement 
each other, but at the same time remain distinguish- 
able: the business career of Jay Cooke, and the de- 
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velopment of American investment banking dur. 
ing the same period. The story of Cooke’s dra. 
matic rise and fall is told not so much from the 
point of view of the man as from the standpoint of 
what he represented. He typified the spirit of Ameri- 
can business during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. His bed-rock was a complete faith in the tre. 
mendous resources of the United States, and flowing 
from this came the incurable optimism, the unflag- 
ging enthusiasm, the willingness to experiment, the 
utter self-confidence and inability to comprehend his 
own limitations which were at once his greatest as. 
sets and his greatest liabilities. He was a pioneer; a 
visionary who accurately forecast the future but got 
his timing wrong. 

Jay Cooke was trained in the firm of Enoch W, 
Clark, of Philadelphia. After it crashed in the Panic 
of 1857 he set out for himself, and in 1861 estab. 
lished the famous banking house of “Jay Cooke & 
Co.”” The novel management and brilliant success of 
floating the Civil War loans put this modest firm 
on its feet, at the same time giving to it a popular 
reputation for strength not justified by the facts, 
Cooke never came into the class of Rothschild, Mor- 
gan or Drexel. With the conclusion of the war, the 
firm specialized in government and railroad securities, 
The tremendous plunge into the financing of the 
$100,000,000 Northern Pacific Railroad at a time 
when both domestic and foreign markets were heavy 
with railroad bonds proved the undoing of the bank- 
ing house, whose collapse precipitated the already 
impending Panic of 1873. 

Important as were the intrinsic services of the 
firm in financing the Civil War and in opening up 
the far Northwest, they were probably not as far- 
reaching as the changes inaugurated in the conduct of 
investment banking. Cooke practically revolutionized 
the methods of marketing securities in the United 
States. Under the old system, issues were sold through 
bankers, who reached a relatively small number of 
investors. Cooke uncovered a gold mine when he 
struck upon the scheme of large-scale, high-pressure 
selling by an aggressive sales force which reached 
into the savings of even the farmer and _laboret 
This system was largely responsible for investment 
banking taking its place as a specialized function in 
the economic world by the close of the Civil Wat 
In 1870 he introduced into the United States the ut 
derwriting syndicate which was to go far towatds 
changing the methods of corporation finance. Finally 
he was among the first of the investment bankers t0 
enter actively into the affairs of an enterprise whic 
he was financing, as he did in the case of the Nort 
ern Pacific Railway. 

Miss Larson’s presentation of the complicated op 
erations of the Cooke banking houses is remarkably 
clear and well digested. Despite its admitted empht 
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sis upon finance, the book is full of human interest. 
The work is based upon source materials and is thor- 
oughly documented. 
PHILIP S. KLEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The United States and Europe, 1815-1823. By Ed- 
ward Howland Tatum, Jr. Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press, 1936. Pp. x, 315. 
$3.00. 

The thesis of this work may be summarized in 
the author’s words. Historians “‘all agree that the 
Monroe Doctrine was the result of two factors: the 
fear that the Holy Alliance would soon extend its 
extraordinary activities to the New World, and the 
threat of Russian expansion on the Northwest Coast 
of this continent.’ (p. ix.) On the contrary, the 
author maintains, the Monroe Doctrine appears as the 
logical culmination of the thought and experience of 
the American nation from 1815 to 1823 and it can- 
not be separated from the history of those years. It 
was a truly national policy which could serve the 
United States as a guide and a defense. . . . England 
was the key Power in the formation of American 
foreign policy. . . . Regarded for what it really was, 
it (the Monroe Doctrine) represents the outmanoeu- 
vering of a strong power by a weak one. It made plain 


to England that war would probably result from 
further extensions of her political influence in the 
New World. Either she must fight or renounce the 
idea of possessing Cuba and establishing new posts 
in the Oregon country” (p. 273-274). 

This thesis is supported by a study of American 
public opinion during these eight years, which con- 
stitutes eight of the book’s nine chapters. These 
chapters furnish a valuable and interesting account 
of American attitudes, expressed in newspapers and 
by statesmen, toward European countries. Strong evi- 
dence is offered for the view that Russia’s alleged 
designs give little concern; that England was dis- 
trusted and disliked, and suspected of intentions to 
seize Cuba and to extend her economic system to 
South America; and the development of a strong 
and self-confident American nationalism is well il- 
lustrated. 

It does not appear to the present reviewer, how- 
ever, that the author adequately demonstrates his 
thesis that the Monroe Doctrine was a warning to 
England alone. The brief treatment of the inception 
of the Doctrine relies too much on the previously 
described suspicion of English motives. That this in- 
fluenced the decision to make an independent declara- 
tion will be conceded, but other facts are not to be 
ignored. For example, the author observes: ‘“There 
is no doubt that in October and November there was 
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current in the United States a sense of apprehension 
of French power, but it is also plain that it was not 
a deep-seated conviction, but rather a momentary 
manifestation caused by a few alarmist articles and by 
the fall of Cadiz.”” In view of the fact that this ap- 
prehension was shared by such men as Calhoun, and 
that it was during these months that the declaration 
was being considered, it scarcely deserves to be dis- 
missed so cavalierly. Nor does the quotation from 
Monroe (quoted on p. 270), in explanation of the 
Doctrine, bear out the author’s contention. 

The author has achieved a modification but not a 
refutation of the traditional interpretation. 

H. J. ABRAHAM 

George School 

Newtown, Pennsylvania 


Introduction to Teaching. By C. W. Knudsen and 
L. O. McAfee. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. Pp. xvi, 424. $2.00. 


According to the authors of this book, whose ex- 
perience in the field of teaching and teacher-training 
has been long and successful, there are many ques- 
tions which most prospective teachers are anxious 
to have definitely answered. Among these are such 
questions as: Who are teachers? What do teachers 
do? How hard do teachers work? What are the sal- 
aries in the teaching profession? What are the op- 
portunities for advancement in the teaching profes- 
sion? How much intellectual ability is needed in 
teaching? What are the personnal qualities needed 
in teaching? These questions and many others which 
are of importance to prospective teachers are of equal 
importance to teachers-in-service who are interested 
in placing teaching on a firmer professional basis. 

It is apparent that the authors have attacked some 
of the most vital questions in the educational pro- 
fession. They have drawn liberally from the vast 
acculumation of data on this subject and have pre- 
sented their findings lucidly yet fully. Wisely, they 
have refrained from making their book a ponderous 
statistical volume as a reference for prospective 
teachers. 

It is gratifying to note that the authors have dedi- 
cated themselves to giving teachers a comprehensive 
report on the teaching profession. It is pleasing to 
observe the principle that the principle that the 
teacher exists not only to give instruction, but also 
to render his school and all its offerings a place in 
which the students and teachers can find the fullest 
and most significant expression of themselves. Is it 
not a fact that the modern school in its educational 
philosophy has shifted its emphasis from subject 
matter to the developing child? The teacher must con- 
sider that the experiences of the child in his school 
life are in themselves the preparation for an effective 
adult life in a world confronted with vital issues. 


es 


This book gives new meaning and dignity to the 
teacher as a vital force in the educational machinery, 
It places before him in no equivocal terms his respon. 
sibilities and duties to himself, his position, his schoo] 
and society. It offers him, in addition, suggestive pro- 
cedures in obtaining his position as well as the Possi- 
bilities for advancement in his chosen field. It brings 
before him the ethical obligations of his profession 
and the responsibility that he assumes in furthering 
the influence of education in city, state and nation, 
The book is detailed, specific, and necessarily so, if 
the field of teaching is to attract men and women 
who are choosing a career of service. 

The work deserves a place on the shelf of the 
teacher-in-service, although it is intended primarily 
for prospective teachers. 

IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


A Correlated Curriculum. A Report of the Committee 
on Correlation of the National Council of Eng: 
lish Teachers, Ruth May Weeks, Chairman, 
New York: D. Appleton Century Company, 
1936. Pp. xv, 326. Board covers. $2.00. 

In this study a committee of the National Council 
of Teachers of English presents the results of much 
research on one of the most revolutionary aspects of 
current education—that treating correlation, fusion 
and integration. The volume “‘offers a series of cur- 
ricular inventions which attempt to integrate class- 
room activities not only with student experience but 
with each other and with the total patern of the 
world in which we live.” The illustrative material 
deals chiefly with secondary and college work, al 
though material for the elementary grades is also 
given. Many plans in correlating the various sub 
jects, including history, civics and other social studies, 
are clearly presented. The difficulties of this new ap 
proach to the curriculum are frankly recognized and 
the committee does not recommend indiscriminately 
all the proposals. The book is a worthy contribution 
to one of our greatest educational problems—curtic 
ulum-making. 

A. C. B. 


The African Background Outlined or Handbook for 
the Study of the Negro. By Carter G. Woodson. 
Washington, D.C.: The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1936. Pp 
vill, 478. Maps. $3.25. 

One wonders how the editor of the Journal of Ne 
gro History finds time to write book after book te 
lating to various phases of the Negro problem. Ye 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson has done exactly that, eath 
of his works indicating painstaking research and 
scholarship of high rank. The African Background 
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Outlined is his latest book. It is an ‘‘elementary treat- 
ment of the African background of the Negro” which 
will, the author hopes, “create a general interest in 
the study of the Negro.” 

The first part of the book gives an admirable ac- 
count of the history of the Negro in Africa. The 
reader is convinced that the history of Africa, al- 
though sadly neglected, is worthy of scientific study, 
for the ancient Negro kingdoms were as glamorous 
and as well organized as any of the European king- 
doms to which historians have paid much greater 
attention. Dr. Woodson contends that the civiliza- 
tions of Africa were a purely African development, 
and that the marvelous civilization of ancient Egypt 
was the result, not of Asiatic influence, but of influ- 
ences from Ethiopia, a black kingdom. The Egyptians, 
he says, were a people of mixed blood, whose Ne- 
groid features are distinctly shown on many outstand- 
ing statutes and monuments. The Sphinx at Gizeh, 
the statues of Rahotep, of Khafre, of Amenemhat I, 
of Tahatmes III, and of Rameses II are cases in point. 
The Africans learned the use of iron so early that 
anthropologists consider that the Negro skipped the 
bronze age completely. The blacksmith was accom- 
panied by the weaver, woodworker, ivory carver, 
and goldsmith. The work of small sculptures in 
wood, ivory and gold rank high in the realm of art, 
although it is only within the present century that 
the white race has recognized this fact. In the field 
of music the Negro has made ‘noteworthy contribu- 
tions. Some anthropologists assert that Africans were 
the first to use stringed instruments, of which the 
most highly developed was the xylophone. The cities 
of Gao and Timbuctoo were centers of learning, in- 
dustry, and trade as early as the eleventh century of 
our era, while at Sankore scientists and surgeons per- 
formed delicate operations. Half a dozen ancient 
scholars refer to jury trial and representative democ- 
racy as institutions of African origin, while the Ne- 
gro’s love of justice is several times mentioned. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the 
part which the Negro has played in the “white” 
world. Naturally, it is with America rather than 
Europe that the author is most concerned. The edu- 
cational progress of the rural southern Negro, due 
to such endowments as the John F. Slater Fund, the 
Jeanes Fund and the Julius Rosenwald Fund, is traced. 
Though Booker T. Washington popularized the need 
for industrial education at Tuskegee, schools of 
higher learning have sprung up at Howard, Fisk, 
Atlanta and elsewhere. The religious development 
of the Negro consists of a Christian belief being 
supermiposed on a pagan background. While Negro 
church property in the United States represents an 
investment of more than a billion dollars, many of 
the churches are heavily in debt. But the greatest 
danger confronting the Negro church, says Dr. 


Woodson, is the difficulty of justifying “Christianity” 
as practiced by the whites. Concluding chapters no. 
tice the contributions of the Negro to American ql. 
ture. The folksongs, the spirituals, and the jubile 
airs in music; Phillis Wheatley, Langston Hughes 
Countee Cullen, and James Weldon Johnson in po. 
etry; Rudolph Fisher, Jessie Fauset, and Walter 
White in the novel; Fred Douglass in oratory; Henry 
O. Tanner in painting; Ira Aldridge, Charles Gilpin, 
and Paul Robson in drama—these are but a few of 
the more outstanding which are mentioned. On the 
whole this work goes far to convince the reader of 
the truth of the statement: “No other race has 
achieved so much with such a little help from without 
as has the Negro. No other element of our popu- 
lation has risen to such heights in spite of so many 
handicaps.” 
JOHN G. VAN DEUSEN 

Hobart College 

Geneva, New York 

HELEN GILBERT 

University of Syracuse 

Syracuse, New York 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING AIDS 


Today's Economics. By Harold S. Sloan. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. viii, 339. Illus 
trated. $1.68. 

In this volume is to be found a rather unusual 
method of presenting the subject of economics, By 
the use of reprints of newspaper articles, graphs, 
photographs, and tables, the author presents, with 
much success, ‘‘an organized plan by which the stu: 
dent, through his own experiences and reasoning, i 
made familiar with the institutions, practices, and 
principles of our economic life’ (p. v). Here are 
to be found no long, cumbersome dissertations on 
economic laws; no tiresome comparisons of anti 
quated economic doctrines, but rather, in keeping 
with modern educational practice, emphasis is placed 
upon “‘student activity.” The student is given material 
in the form of a reprint of a newspaper article, of 
graph or table, and then is asked to analyze it, and 
interpret it, in the light of his previous experienc 
or collateral reading, and come to some definite com 
clusion as to the problem there presented. 

The book is divided into eighteen chapters, eath 
devoted to the discussion of a particular topic, sud 
as (to select a few at random), The Federal Reservt 
Bank, The Family Budget, The Way People Lit 
The thoughts of each chapter are brought out by 
illuminating and searching questions and thought 
for discussion. Throughout the book insistence 5 
placed upon the student doing his own work rathet 
than having it done for him by the instructor. Cot 
stant attention is also paid to the fact that the student 
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must become familiar with the community in which 
he lives; so the illustrations, and outside assignments 
are all very applicable to his everyday life. 

There is appended to each chapter a suitable, and 
for the most part adequate, bibliography both of 
supplementary texts and pamphlet material. The in- 
dex, though brief, seems sufficiently inclusive. The 
work of the artist in prefacing each chapter with a 
suitable drawing is quite good. 

There is a possibility, however, that the scope of 
the volume is a bit beyond the comprehension of the 
average high school pupil. That is, just as every 
structure needs a foundation, so it would seem that 
a rapid survey of basic economic principles might 
not be amiss before a high school pupil is brought 
into contact with the contents of this volume. Nev- 
ertheless, the book is one which should stimulate 
original thinking, and is therefore to be highly 
commended. 

F. K. MILLER 
Lebanon High School 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


Guides to Study Material for Teachers. By Mary E. 
Townsend and Alice G. Stewart. (Social Science 
Service Series: I.) New York: The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1936. Pp. 113. 75 cents. 

This is the first of a series of guides, which are 
intended to provide teachers with information regard- 
ing materials that may aid them in teaching history 
and other social studies. In this first guide, refer- 
ences are given to the publications of research asso- 
ciations and foundations; to encylopedias, diction- 
aries, yearbooks and handbooks; to bibliographies of 
bibliography in historical literature and in other 
fields; to professional journals and current periodi- 
cals for teachers and students; and to readings and 
printed primary source material. 

The guide is designed especially for teachers in 
junior and senior high schools, junior colleges and 
adult education classes. While the materials have been 
highly selected and the book is not intended to be 
a complete survey of the fields it covers, it will be 
a welcome and valuable aid to teachers everywhere. 


AG, Bs 


Story of Nations. By Lester B. Rogers, Fay Adams, 
and Walker Brown. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1936. Pp. iv, 703. $2.12. 


The new edition of this textbook on World His- 
tory for the high school contains three chapters on 
problems of the modern world which were not in 
the edition of 1934. They are on conflicts and change 
of nineteenth century Europe, causes of the World 
War, and the contest for national security since the 
World War. These are topics which should be in- 
cluded in a World History course and add to the 
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value of the book. The remainder of the book is ap 
exact duplication of the first edition. 
J. IRA KREIDER 
Abington High School 
Abington, Pennsylvania 


BOOK NOTES 
No definitive biography of the Negro educator, 
Booker Washington, has yet appeared. A brief sketch 
of his life and work, based on authentic sources has 
been published recently: Anson Phelps Stokes, 4 
Brief Biography of Booker Washington ( Hampton, 
Virginia: Hampton Institute Press, 1936. Pp. x, 4 
Portrait. $1.00). This monograph, written for the 
eightieth anniversary of his birth, presents in sim- 
ple and interesting style a summary of his life, by 
a competent interpreter, who had a close personal 

acquaintance with the great le ader. 


In George Willard Bonte’s America Marches Past 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, 
Pp. 196. Illustrated. $3.50), we have an excellent 
picture book that presents a graphic record of Ameri- 
can history from prehistoric times to the present day. 
The work contains about eight hundred illustrations, 
accompanied by descriptive text which is brief. A 
number of the pictures could have been made larger, 
but on the whole they are very clear and distinct 
They are especially well arranged and _ present 1 
graphic portrayal of our history. It 1s quite evident 
that Mr. Bonte did much searching to discover many 
of his illustrations. He has indeed achieved his aim 
of presenting “the history of our country in a form 
that will imprint stirring events and traditions io: 
delibly upon our memories.” 


Some of the atmosphere of the late seventeenth 
century in colonial America is found in Frederick M. 
Sibley’s historical romance, Manchang (Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1936. Pp. 344 
$2.50). The Huguenot colony at Manchang, 
New England, is the center of interest in the novel 
The story is told by an Englishman who came t0 
America in search of adventure—and_ certainly 
found it. The difficulties and labors of the early col 
onists in their struggle with wilderness conditions 
at a time of warfare between England and Franc 
are well depicted. Raids, Indian massacres, warfare 
friendships and romance, as well as the manners and 
customs of the period are woven into the story. 


Lovers of nature, whether Pennsylvanians or not 
will find much delight in Cornelius Weygandt’s The 
Blue Hills (New York: Henry Holt and Compaty, 

1936. Pp. xx, 434. Illustrated. $3.50). The book 
is written in simple style and with a charm that 
grips one. The writer presents a varicty of topics 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bibliographies and Summaries in Education to July 


1935. By Walter S. Monroe, Director, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, University of Illinois and Louis 
Shores, Director, Library School, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. xvi, 470p. $4.75 postpaid. 


More than 4,000 bibliographies and summaries, published 
from January 1, 1910, to July 1, 1935, are listed in this book 
by author and subject, with annotations. In selecting the 
references, the authors have generally recognized a bibliog- 
raphy as a list of references pertaining to a relatively narrow 
field or topic, but they have also included important general 
bibliographies, some “book lists,’ and such annual compila- 
tions as those published in School and Society. The sum- 
maries include reviews of previous investigations, as intro- 
ductory to reports of new and additional studies; also a 
number of historical studies and other investigations based 
upon documentary sources. The dictionary arrangement and 
style of the Education Index have been used thruout—au- 
thors and subjects in one alphabet, with cross references. 
This work is to be kept up to date in the future by the Edu- 
cation Index. 





A Bibliography of Dancing. By Paul D. Magriel. With 
Introduction by John Martin, Dance Editor of the New 
York Times. 299p. $4.75 postpaid. 


This is a comprehensive list of reference works on the 
dance in all its phases, and of the arts definitely related to 
dancing, as music, decor, costume, masques, mime, and pan- 
tomime. They are classified in eight divisions: I. General 
works; II. History and criticism of the dance; III. Folk, 
National, Regional, and Ethnological dances; IV. The art 
of dancing; V. Ballet; VI. Mime and Pantomime; VII. 
Masques; VIII. Accessories. Entries are made by author 
whenever possible, and by tithe when no author could be 
found. In the case of a book the various sections of which 
treat with more than one aspect of the subject, each section 
has been brought out under its appropriate heading. The 
index—author, subject, and analytical—provides a key to 
the authors represented, an analysis to the contents of a num- 
ber of the books, and a guide to many subjects not brought 
out by the subdivisions of the work. The book is illustrated 
with facsimiles of the title-pages of some of the older and 
rarer books. 
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He discusses not only the places that he knows and 
that recall affectionate memories, but also the cul- 
tures that formed the basis for the present popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania—Hollander, Swede, British 
Quaker, German, Swiss, Scotch-Irish, Connecticut 
Yankee and Virginian. In addition to well-loved 
fords and ferries and old covered bridges, the author 
weaves into his story accounts of auctions, gossips 
in country stores and taverns, and hunting expedi- 
tions. He discusses Chippendale furniture, old sil- 
ver, Peales and Sullys, and many other things. His 
enthusiasms and love of living permeate the book. 
Its appeal, therefore, is not confined to those who 
know the Blue Hills, but to all who love American 
culture. 


An entirely new edition of Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary has recently appeared. (Webster's Col- 
legiate Dictionary. Fifth edition. Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts: G. and C. Merriam Company, 1936. Pp. 
xxvi, 1274. Buckram, $5.00; Green cloth, $4.00; 
Dark blue cloth, thin paper, $3.50.) This new edi- 
tion is based on Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, Second edition, and like the unabridged 
work is characterized by remarkable scholarship and 
accuracy. The new collegiate dictionary includes 
110,000 entries and clear definitions together with 


Questions 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


are just as fully and carefully treated as questions 
about pronunciation, definition, etymology, places 
and persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
—A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more entries 
than an other dictionary. 12,000 
terms illustrated. Over 13,000 bio- 
graphical entries. Thousands of en- 
cyclopedic articles. 35,000 geog- 
raphical entries. Synonyms and an- 
tonyms. Edited by 207 authorities. 


Write for illustrated new booklet 
“Through Wonderland with Webster’’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 


























Springfield, Mass. 





a 


1800 illustrations; among other sections are pro- 
nouncing dictionaries of geography and biography 
as well as special features of practical helpfulness, 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Restless Americans. By Clifton T. Little. Public Af. 
fairs Committee, National Press Building 
Washington, D.C. 10 cents. j 

A study of migration within the United States, 


Our Constitution. Vol. 2, No. 1 of Building Amer. 
ica, a Photographic Magazine of Modern Prob. 
lems. Society for Curriculum Study, Inc., 425 
West 123rd Street, New York, N.Y. 28 pp. 
illustrated. 30 cents, single copy. 

A study of the Constitution, including its histor. 
ical background, as well as contemporary problems. 
There is much pictorial material and a teacher's guide 
is available. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
The Social Thought of the Ancient Civilizations, By 
Joyce O. Hertzler. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, 1936. Pp. xvi, 409. $4.00. 


A presentation of ancient social thought, based on 
archeological and historical research. 


British Authors of the Nineteenth Century. Edited 
by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1936. Pp. 
677. Illustrated. $5.00. 


Concise biographies of 1000 major and minor 
British writers of the last century, including about 
350 portraits. 


Education in Pennslyvania, 1801-1835, and its Debi 
to Roberts V aux. By Joseph J. McCadden. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 
Pp. xviti, 372. Illustrations. $3.50. 

An account of Roberts Vaux and his contributions 
and importance to education in Pennsylvania. 


Jefferson in Power. By Claude G. Bowers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. Pp. xix, 538 
Illustrations. $3.75. 


A sequel to Jefferson and Hamilton, by the same 
author, which tells the story of Jefferson's eight yeats 
as president. 


The American Magazine. Bibliographical note by 
Lyon N. Richardson. (Published for the Fac 
simile Text Society.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. Pp. viii, 120. $2.00. 

A reproduction from the original edition, pub: 

lished in Philadelphia, 1741. 
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Education and Social Trends. By Ralph Schorling and 
Howard Y. McClusky. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.Y.: World Book Company. Pp. vi, 154. 
$1.32. 

Presents a picture of today’s problems in a concise 
and comprehensive way as a basis for a thoughtful 
study of the educational implications of present so- 
cial trends. 


Horace Mann, His Ideas and Ideals. By Joy Elmer 
Morgan. Washington, D.C.: National Home 
Library Foundation, 1936. 25 cents. 

An introduction to the life and writings of Hor- 
ace Mann, published in connection with the 100th 
anniversary of the acceptance by the great educator 
of the secretaryship of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education. 


The Colonial Period of American History. By C. M. 
Andrews. Volume Two. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. 407. $4.00. 

Volume I carried the story of the settlements 
through the establishment of the Puritan Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 1652; Volume II deals with 
the founding of Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Haven, and the proprietary governments of Barbados 
and Maryland. 


Remaking the Curriculum. By William Heard Kil- 
patrick. New York: Newson and Company, 
1936. Pp. 128. 80 cents. 


A timely discussion of the elementary school cur- 
riculum, a part of which was published in the Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association. 


The Cotton South and American Trade Policy. By 
Peter Molyneaux. (World Affairs Books No. 
17.) New York: National Peace Conference, 
1936. Pp. 63. 75 cents. 

A case study of the crisis which, according to the 
author, confronts the “Cotton South.” 


The Political Doctrines of Sun Yat-Sen: An Exposi- 
tion of the San Min Chu I. By Paul M. A. Line- 
barger. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937. Pp. xiv, 278. $2.75. 


A scholarly discussion on a phase of modern Chi- 
nese political thought. 


Histories and Historians of Hispanic America. Curtis 
Wilgus. The Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association. 


A bibliographical essay, carefully worked out and 
presented. 











C 
L i April Publications 
L: | THE SOCIAL WORLD 
P 0 QUINN 

N A new one-semester high school sociology text. 
e 
Ps THE SOCIAL WORLD 
3 AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONS 
N m QUINN 
C h A comprehensive high school text for a full year 
course in sociology. 
QO 5 Write Also For Examination Copies of: 
| OUR CHANGING GOVERNMENT 
T PTE STEINBERG-LAMM 
T ; For the advanced high-school course in American Government. 
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McKINLEY DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


Sizes and Prices of Desk Outline Maps 


aa—size 15 x 20 ins. $2.75 per 
hundred 

a—size 10 x 15 ins. $1.30 per 
hundred 


b—size 71/4, x 10 ins. $.65 per 
hundred 
e—size 514 


hundred 


x 7% ins. $.40 per 


Carriage Extra 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


RE eee eee 132abe 
eC T a eee rere 133b 
Mediterranean World ........... 113abe 
ERE SSR ae er 138abe 
Roman Empire ............ 134b, 136ab 
ee te ai la tec aS id a aoe ee 142be 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAP 
Ancient History 


MEDIEVAL & MODERN HISTORY 


NT Ce edd a ae bk maa 143be 
eR NeikG a WEN ER d Rs es eaemee 140be 
aS Nik Weg eine SOD 10lab 
Europe, Central & Southern....... lllab 
SS ES SORE OCCT TET TTT 135abe 
SSE ae ea earner 131b 
Greece & Aegean ............... 130abc 
ee as eae wana Gwe 148ab 
Austro-Hungary in 1914 ........... 126b 
IOS osc ch ieasesssicuwe 93ab 
i eee oe 114ab 
EE ee 120abe 
re ee 135abe 
Se re 12labe 
Europe (bds. of 1921) ...... 72ab, 82abc 
Europe (bds. of 1914) ...... 89abc, 101b 
Europe (no bds.) ............ 22aa, 10la 
Europe, Central (bds. of 1914)..... 112a 
Europe, Central (no bds)..... 2laa, 112b 


Europe, Central & Southern in 1914..11lac 
Europe, Central & Southern (no 


BE cite Neeh cumwh eens aeis <i 111b 
Europe, Southeast & East Mediter- 
Eee 115abe 


France, Netherlands & England... .124abe 
Germany in 1914 ° 
Germany in 1914 & 1920.......... 125ab 


Japan & Eastern China ........... 149ab 
Mediterranean World ........... 113abe 
EN aaa ae eas swe a ve 127ab 
ASE eee reer eee 128be 


World, Elliptical (bds.) 
World, Mercator (no bds.) 
Sy eee pe 28aa, 7lab, 8labc, 100ab 
World, Divided at 60° East 
Longitude (no bds.) 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAP 
European & English History (no bds.) 18aa 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Central America & Mexico (bds.)..170ab 


Eastern United States (bds.) ........ 
ae ae et ea 177abe, 196ab 
Bewone:im 19021 .........0:5 72ab, 82abe 
Middle Atlantic States...... 183b, 187abc 
Middle Atlantic Colonies ......... 195b 
Mississippi Valley .............. 178abe 
New England States ........ 182b, 185abe 
New England Colonies ............ 186b 
North America (National bds.) ...... 
iehdans scar ceuced 75ab, 85abc, 104ab 
North America (State & Province bds.) . 
ABP ey ere 25aa, 79a 
ee ee PUREE eee ee 179abc, 180b 
NE a ce nce anee dee ee 107ab 
Philippine Islands ............... 266be 


Southern States 
South Atlantic Colonies 
South America (bds.) . . 76ab, 86abc, 105ab 
Southwestern United States (no bds.) .171b 
United States (bds.) 
Sie aaa eacal 29aa, 78ab, 175abc, 1 76abc 
United States (no bds.).......... 88abc 
West Indies & Mexico (no bds.)....172ab 
World, Elliptical (bds.)...... 27aa, 70ab 
World, Mercator (no bds.) 
a a ct ig 28aa, 7lab, 8labc, 100ab 
World Divided at 60° East Longitude 
I so ee wie oh da.e be és 108ab 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAP 


American History, United States & Cen- 
PE ED. ade csthoeened seus 19aa 


Pe bs 4 25 6.5 0 6-2 O 


Write for complete Catalog and Samples 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1021 Filbert Street 
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